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WESLEY COLLEGE, SHEFFIELD.— | 


WANTED, after the Midsummer Vacation, a RESI- 
DENT MASTER. Experience in the tuition and management 
of a large number of boys indispensable. Qualifications, 
Classics or Mathematics. Age not less than 22. 

Apply to the Rev. 8. D. Wappy, Governor. 


FEAR MASTER WANTED.—Wanted, a 


HEAD-MASTER by the Trustees of an Institution to 
be established at CRIEFF, in Perthshire, for the education of 
the Youth of the Middle Classes. A salary of 2007. per an- 
num will be guaranteed, together with a free house, suitable 
for the reception of boarders. The locality is the centre of a 
populous district, well known for its beauty and healthiness. 
There is easy access by railway. The 
the endowment of the Institution in all th 
education. 

Application dy addressee d to ANDREW MURRAY, 


, Castle-street, Edinburgh. 
RIVATE 
RECTOR in the Midland Counties will have THREE 
VACANCIES for PUPILS after the Midsummer 
Terms 100 and 120 guineas per annum according to age. 
Address “ Rev. A. * Southwell, Notts. 


usual branches of 


jun., 


Esq., 





by 





“4 MARRIED CLERGYM. AN, residing in } 


St. John’s-park, Ryde, Isle of Wight, who takes a 


limited number of Pupils to prepare for the Public Schools | 
He has | 
yassed | 


and Professions, has now several VACANCIES. 
had long experience in Tuition, and his Pupils have 
their examinations most creditably upon entering the Harrow 
and Rugby Schools, and the Navy. 
thorough knowledge of the principal modern Languages, 
having resided on the Continent a long time for the purpose of 
acquiring them. Terms moserate. References kindly per- 
mitted to the Rev. Dr. VAUGHAN, Head Master of Harrow 
School; to the Rev. J. W. CunninGHAM, Vicar of Harrow; 
and to the Parents of the Pupils who have been under his care. 
Address the Rev. Epwarb Forp, The Elms, St. John’s-park, 
Ryde, Isle of Wight. 


HE COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, PERTH. 


Rector—Rev. W. L. BLENKINSOFP, M.A. 


This school has been established for the purpose of securing | ! 
| of music wanted, on the above terms. 


the highest advantages of a Classical and Commercial Educa- 
tion, at a very moderate charge. The course of study, modi- 
fied according to the future prospects of the pupil, is intended 
to prepare for the universities, for public situations, and for 
commercial pursuits, and includes La and Mathe- 
matics, with French, German, &c. 

Terms—Payable half-yearly in advance, 
trance fee, 27. 


, Greek, 


year. 


These terms incinde washing, medical attendance, medi- | 


cines, &c., so that there extras but books and 
stationery. 

Pupils may enter for a half-term on or 
April, and the next full 
August. 

N.B.—Exhibitions of the value of 107. 
be obtained by boys of promising talent. 

Apply to the Rev. A. Lenprum, St. Margaret’s College, 


Crieff, or to the Very Rev. Provost FORTESCUE, Perth. 


OYAL EXCHANGE FINE | 
GALLERY, 24, Cornhill —Mr. MORBY begs to state 
that he has opened the above Gallery (in connexion with his 
Framing Est ab lishment at Bishopsgate-street Within) for 
the SALE of GUARANTE B D PICTURES, and can offer 
Specimens of— 
Bright 
W. Bennett 
Old Crome 
E. W. Cooke yep 
W. Collins Hunt 
Geo.Chambers Holl ar nd 
Cobbett 


are no 


and 201. a year may 





Le Jeune 
Muller 


Rowbotham 

Shayer, sen 

G. Smith 

J. Syer 

Soy er 

Star rk 

Vacher 
Clater W. Olive r Whymper 
Duffield . Percy Vainewright 
Dukes o. ghes - Pre vis H. B. Willis 
D. W. Deane ayes Y . Ro bins E. Williams 
Danby A. Johnston Rossiter Wood, &e. 

_ The Manufactory of Frames, Looking Glasses, and Cornices 

is carried on as before, at 63, Bishopsgate-street Within. 


EORGE ROWNEY and CO.’S 
CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS, or FAC-SIMILE WATER- 
COLOUR DRAWINGS.—The following beautiful specimens 
have lately been added to the collection, and are recommended 
to the notice of amateurs: 
“Ulyssus Deriding Polyphemus.” 
Turner, R.A., prints ‘ 


Elmore 
W. Etty 
Frith 


Niema nn 
O'Neill 


After J. M. W. d. 





Art 
“The Canal of the Giudecea and the Chu 
Jesuits at Venice.” After C. Stanfic 
“The Andalusian Letter-writer. 
Topham . ee 
“Mount St. Michael.” C. Stanfield, R.A 
ag rossing the Ford.’’ After Mulre: ady, 
Cathedral Porch, Berenx.’ ’ After E. 
“Beating up Channel.” After Callow 


DP MPHANE, or Decorative Coloured Glass. 
—Messrs. ROWNEY and Co. invite inspection to their 
new and very beautiful stock of Diaphane, suitable for deco- 
rating the windows of private houses, conse rvatories, libraries, 
oratories, &c, 


Messrs. R. and Co. supply the materials for the art (which | 


is easily acquired), or the windows ready prepared. 
Manufacturing Artists’ Colourmen, 51 and 52, Rathbone- 
pl ace W. 


PORCELAIN TILE GRATES with Fire 


lump backs. These beautiful grates are made in great 
variety, of elegant designs, and of variegated colours, suitable 
for bedrooms, dining-rooms, ibraries, drawing-rooms, &e. 
Prices from 25s. to 35/. Porcelain used for ornamenting grates 
isa permanently beautiful material, not in any way deterio- 
rated in the course of years, and scarcely requiring any 
cleaning. The backs and sides of these grates are made of fire 
lump in preference to iron, as the fire lump retains the heat 
for a long time, and radiates it into an apartment giving much 
comfort, and effecting a considerable saving in fuel. It may 
be safely Stated that no one accustomed to the use of grates 
with fire brick backs would consent to have these parts formed 
of iron which conducts the heat away. An. illustrated 
prospectus forwarded on application. F. EDWARDS, SON, 
~ Co., General Stove and a Range Manufacturers, 42) 
Poland- street, Oxford-street, W., Manufacturers of Edwards’s 
mokeless Kitchen Range. 


| NESDAY, 


| Tickets on payment of Half-a-crown; 


Frestess contemplate | 


| PLOWER and FRUIT 
| Guinea Seaso n Tickets, or by One-Guinea Season = kets on 


TUITION.—A COUNTRY | 


Vacation. | 


He is able to impart a | 
|b able 


| others are 


| Mm 
| (pianoforte) 
| Treasurer, 
| S.W 


En- | 


1 
about the 12th of | 
term will commence on the 23rd of | 


| Mrs. C 


ARTS | 


yj 


| every branch of the as 


NN 
D gett 


| —THOM: AS 


CRYSTAL PALACE FLOWER SHOW. | 


The SECOND GRAND SUMMER FLOWER and 
FRUIT SHOW of the present season will be held on WED- 
June 8 Doors open at 12. Admission free by 
Two-Guinea Season Tickets; or by One-Guinea Season 

by D: y Tickets, 7s. 6d ; 
or if taken before the day of the Show, Children under 
12, half- price.— Tickets may be had at the » Crystal Palace, 
at 2, Exeter Hall, and at the usual agents 


\CRYSTAL PALAC E.—ARRANGE- 
/ MENTS FOR 


t THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY, 
JUNE 11. 

Monday, Open at Nine. Tuesday, Thursday, 
at Ten. Admission by Season Tickets on payment of 
Shilling; Children under Twelve, Sixpence. 

Wednesday, June 8, Open at Twelve. GRAND SUMEER 
SHOW. Admission free by Two- 


Friday, Open 


One 


by Day Tickets, 7s. 6d. ; aken 
Children under tthe bly h alf 


payment of Half-a-crown ; 
before the day of the show, 58. 
price. 
Saturday, 
Concert of 


June 11, Metropolitan School Choral Society’s 
5,000 Children on the Great Festival Orchestra. | 
Admission free by Season Tickets of both classes, or by pay- | 
ment of Half-a-crown; Children under Twelve, One Shilling ; 
Reserved Seats, Half-a-crown extra. 

Sunday, Open at 1.30 to Shareholders 
Tickets. 

The Rhododendrons and other American Plants 

Terrace Gardens and P% uk are now in full ble om. 


‘TT. MARTIN’S -HALL.—The late lament- | 


Accident at Westminster.—The following profes- | 
sionals have kindly offered to give their gratuitous services for | 
the benefit of the widows, orphans, and sufferers, at a CON- 
CERT (under distinguished patronage ) about to be given, and | 
invited to write the Secretary without delay: 
Willby Cooper, Esq., Miss Leffler, Miss Palmer, Mons. and | 
. Weiss, Mr. Santley, Mr. Thomas, Miss Fanny Howell | 
Donations received by Mr. John Nicholls, 
Lord Chancellor's Court, Palace, Westminster. 
-; at the London and Westminster nk, Pall- mall, 
’.; and at the Committee Room, Colleg¢ offee- house, | 
4s-street. Westminster. N.B. A military or other band 


gratuitously, 


ISAAC WOOD, Schoolmaster, Secretary 
10, St. Margaret’s-terrace, Tothill’s-fiel t 
__Westminister, London, 
OYAL ~ PRINC ESS’S THEATRE 
Last Weeks of Mr. Cc HARLES KEAN’S Manag rement 
The public is respectively informed that the 
THE FIFTH will be withdrawn early in July, NEV 
REPEATED UNDER THE PRESENT MANAGEMENT 
On Monday, and during the week, will be presented Shak- 
spere’s Historical Play “of HENRY = FI i. Com- | 
mencing at Seven o'clock. King Henry, Mr. C. Kean; Chor 
. Kean. 


HE PE JRFORMIN VG and 
ae at 191, Piccadilly, opposite 
Admission 1s. FASHION. AB 1 E MORNING 
every de Mong rom 11 am. to6p.m. 2s. 6d.: 
After Six, the ste prices. 


ME: ~ WESTERTON’S NEW 


NOW REAPY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 
THE 


us, } 


rALKING 
the Albany. 
XHIBITION 
children, 1s. 





WORKS. 


NOTICE! = NEW NOVEL. 
WIFE’S TEMPTATION: 
sy MRS. CHALLICE, 


“ The Sister of Charity,” &c. ] 


In 2 vols 


FIRE- SIDE. “MELODIES, 
AED { LOVE-DREAM 
By SYLVAN, hor of “ The Spirit of Home 
EMIL 2 MORTON: A 
VITH SKETCHES FROM LIFE. 
By CHARLES WESTERTON. Fep 3d. 


ITALY 


In 1831 ; 


4, 
AND HER REVOLUTION 
the ADVENTURES of CASTELLAMONTE 
By ANTONIA GALLENGA 
linian Legislature ; Author of “ The History 
of Piedmont,” ‘* Country Life in Piedmont,” & 
Third Edition, 2 vols. 12s. bound. 

CHARLES WESTERTON, HYDE PARK-CORNER. 

*,* Who publishes for Authors on moderate terms 


7OOD ENGRAVING.—MR. GILKS 
respectfully announces that he continues to execute 
in the best style, and at most 
reason able charges. Labels, Show-cards, and Trade Cata- | 
logues DESIGNED and PRINTED. 
London, 21, Essex- street, Strand, W.¢ 


D> OOKBIN DING. —B OOKB IN IDING 
executed in the MONASTIC, RENAISSANCE, 
GROLIER, and ILLUMINATED,—in every style of superior 
finish, by English and Foreign workmen. —JOSEPH 
ZAEHNSDORF, English and Foreign Bookbinder, 30, 
Brydges-street, Covent-garden. W.‘ 


DESSE RT. and 
A large variety of New and good Pat- 
terns. Best quality, superior taste, and low prices. Also, 
every description of Cut Table Glass, equally advantageous. 
PEARCE and SON, 23, Ludgate-hill, E.C 
ablished_ne arly 1 Century 


+ 1r 
B ANK of DEP Os S I T.—E stablished 

A.D. 1844.—3, Pall-mall East, London.—Capital Stock, 
100,0001.—Parties desirous of investing money are requested to 
examine the Plan of the Bank of Deposit, by which a high 
rate of interest may be obtained with ample security. Deposits 
made by special agreement may be withdrawn w ith yut 
notice. ‘The intere st is payable in January and July. 

-ETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Forms for opening accounts sent free on application 


Member of the Sar¢ 
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Author * History 
and Miners. 
Londor 


LONGMAN, Brown, and Co. 


er Edition, price 3s. 6d. 
“the RIGHT END. 
*Home Truths for Home Pea - 
Auth it 2, Queen's Head-passage, 
Pat -row. ‘ 
Seventh Edition, price 3s. 6d. 
RUTHS for HOME PEACE. 
London: LONGMAN and Co. 
SI IMMER SEASON IN COUNTRY 
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HINDU PHILOSOPHY; wit! 
tendered to the Missionary among th« 
JAMES R. BALLANTYNE, Principal of the Sanser 
at Benares. 
London: 


CONE ASTED 


Pract 


JAMES MADDEN, 3. , Leadenh ali -st treet. 


‘NETS " of W IL LIAM SHAK- 
SPERE, arranged and divided into Four Parts 


an Introduction and Ni 
London: J. RUSSELI 
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IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
F. HOPE, 16, Great Marlborough-street, 
e London, by his new publishing arrangemer 
no C ommission for Publishing Books. Printed by 
Author has be en repaid his original ~— ay. 
intrusted t« are printed in tl 
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will find it muc h t o their adv a 
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S AV ING. —PRIN TING; 
250 Cards, 3s. 6d.; 500 Circulars, 9s. 6d 
74 by 5 inches, 6s. ead Note paper with yor 
top neatly lithographed, 7s. 6¢. per ream 
Envelopes with your name ar id ac ldress, or 
dence embossed on the seal, 7s. 6d. per 1,000, . 
Catalogue and numerous spec ime ns of printin $i 8 
of paper and envelopes, post free on receipt of See: 
The six stamps returned to customers 

ROBERT Kerk, 81, Chancery-lane, London, wc 5 
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MESSRS. SMITH, ELDER, | IMPORTANT Ww ORKS, 


AND CO.’S | 
NEW PUBLICATIO NS The NEW APOSTLES , or Irvingism: 
_— dincttante dachiaicn . | its History, Docirines, and Prac tice 3. Conside red by 
— | the light of Scripture and Reason. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
‘UPTTEY MRE 1D TC Edited by | 3s. 6d. [ Ready. 
Sony HELLEY M EM¢ RIALS, é. 4G1UCG vy | “ Thou hast tried them which say they are Apostles and are 
I LADY SHELLEY. Inonevolume  [/na few days. not." 
'The MANNERS and CUSTOMS of 


the ENGLISH NATION, from the Invasion of Julius 
. 1i th Pr Cesar to the Present Time. By JOHN BROOKS 
». New and revised Edition, with Preface by Pinnne beck chatie. Be Reada 
CHARLES phe SLEY. 2 vols. post 8vo. v Portrait | TOWN SVO,. CiOth, vs. [fe y. 


[Una fer days. |OUR LIVING PAINTERS: their 


QU ALITY By HENRY 





— = .{| LIVES and WORKS. A Series of nearly One Hun- 
TNHE ITALIAN © AMPAIG N S ot dr ed Brief Notices of Contemporary Artists of the 

GENERAL BON AP ARTI . By GEORGE HOOPER. English School. Crown 8vo. (in a few a 
With a Map. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth. ine foo dey. | ROSE COLOURED SPECTACLE 








4 } a ~ vel. In 1 vol. By MARY and ELIZAB += 
> rece al spin :. | TIPRY rown 8VO. ¢ is Gd 
WACKAY'S LIFE and LIBERTY in| KIRBY. Crown svo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
‘Mi AMERICA vols. post 8vo. with Ten full-; Dae The writ ui whe re deficient in the faculty of good 
1 i lilustrations, price 21s ‘cloth [Now re ae } humour. 1 18 
. i Be. Mr. ‘James Blackwood has been the most successful and 
| praiseworthy pi rm of novelism. his 










», RUSKIN. | of ects 







tainly no tedious el 


is interesting. ! , 
t isc mspicuous, if for nothing 








PTHE 1 rwo PAT! By 3s Is. I 
Crown 8vo. with Tw Eng . price 7s. 6d. cloth | keeping c mtinually fi um page to page, alive, and never suffer 
[Now ready. | ing to relax, certain amount of the reader's interest and 
6. : : | attention.” —Constitutional Press. 
CoN FIDENCES By the Author of FLORENCE: a Tale, By M.E. HAM- 
/ “Rita.” One Volume Z [Now ready. MOND. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


“Well written, and not without considerable intcrest.”— 


Smita, Etprer, and Co., 65, C abil. 
Morning Post. 








Immediate! th, “ Readable. graceful, sometimes sparkling; and the moral is 
y 1 san good." —Critic. 
\ [LLIAM BUR K Ethe: suthor of SUNIUS | “We have four 1 amuse ment in its pages, and were irre- 
By JELINGER C. SYMONS. ‘) sistiblv led on to the end.” —Atlas 
SMITH, ELper, and C ., 65, Cornhill . : 

: -| LORIMER LI ['TLEGOOD, Esq., 
. nn . AY i y ig Gentle vhov ed to See Society sae 

1 ran pry ‘ } imp! an | oung Gentleman who wishe« e ciety, an 
CHOICE BOOKS OF REFERENCE, | it accordingly. By ALFRED W. COLE, Esq., Bar- 
* | ister. Second Thousand. Demy Svo. cloth, Plates, 

lds. 6d. 


GRIFFIN’S CYCL OPADIA of A very good t le, very well told. There oo eae 

UNI RSAL I “- GRAPHY. By numerous Contributors. | powerful, aud humorous writing in it.” —Bath Journ 
second liti ved st 8vo. 10s. 6d. clot! 

way The ADVENTURES of Mr. VER- 

DR. B RYCE’S PORTABLE DANT GREEN, an Oxford Freshman. By CUTH- 

:AZE ITER ER of UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. Post 8vo. BERT BED B.A. With numerous Illustrations, 

28 designed and drawn on wood by the Author. Complete 

Edition. Eightieth Thousand. Crown 8vo. cloth, 

MESSRS Se 3s. 6d.; Railway Edition, 5s.; or in Three Parts, ls. 








BURNEY and NEIL’S 


“CYCLOP-EDIA ‘of UNIVERSAL HISTORY.  Seoond | each 
Edition eniarged, post 8vo. 10s, éd. cloth. ao 
(TALES FROM THE OPERAS. 
DR. BAIRD’S DIC TIONARY of | The inci dents of e ach Operaare related in a graphic and 
NATURAL HISTORY. With numerous Illustrations, pleasing style, while preserving the force and spirit of 


the original. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 
PIRE, HIST = The WOMAN-HATER, or True and 
G i1EOG ‘RAP HICAL, \ | Feigned Love: a Dramatic Tale. By Capt. AUGUS- 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. | -~US FREDERICK CLARENCE. Fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d 
A. TLAS. of The LIT ‘LE SILVER BARREL, 
UNIVERSAL HIS 1 RY, of Mage, Color | and other Fairy Tales. With Llustrations. Square, 
progressit Ro} v0. 128, 6d m gilt, 3s. 6d. [Ready. 
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— ARD GRIFFIN and Co. | London: JAMES BLACKWOOD, Paternoster-row. 
TO BOOK BUYERS. 
A ¢ ‘ATALOGUE of SCAR CE, CURIOUS , and INTERESTING 


BOOKS, in which will be found rare early Editions of the Scriptures, some interesting and beautiful MSS. 
from the assemblage formed by M. Gu; slialine Libri, is NOW READY at Messrs. UPHAM and BEE I, 46, New 
Bond-street, corner of Maddox-street, and will be sent on receipt of stamp. 


London and Glasgow : 








THE EXHIBITIONS OF 


‘THE ART-JOURNAL for 


Engravings from Pictures in the Royal Collections: 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY, &c. 


June (price 2s. 6d.) contains two 


“The Sisters,’ by Sir C. L. Eastlake, P.R.A., and 


“The Herdsman,” by N. Berghem. An Engraving from Michel Angelo’s “ Last Judgment” is also given in the 
part 
The principal Literary contents include : 

Notices of the Exhibitions of the Royal Academy and | Last Hours of the Painters, No. 2, Fra Angelico, by 

the WwW ater-Colour Societies. G. W. Thornbury 

xeu s in South Wales, Part VI.: Tenby, by Mr. | The French Exh ibition. 
__ and Mrs. S. C. Hall—illustrated Rome and her Works of Art, Part IJ., Michel Angelo, 
rhe Mosaic iug-W ork of Messrs. Crossley, by R. Hunt, by J. Dafforne—illustrated. 

F.R.S. Rietschel’s Monument to Luther. 


Lady Morgan, by Mrs, § Hall. Obituary : C. R. Leslie, R.A.; E. V. Rippingille. &e. &c. 


VIRTUE and CO., 


L. HACHETTE AND CO0.'S GREAT DICTIONARIES. 
DICTIONNAIRE DES SCIENCES PHILOSOPHIQUES 


25, Paternoster-row. 





DICTIONNAIRE UNIVERSEL D'HISTOIRE et de GEO. 
DICTIONNAIRE UNIVERSEL DES SCIENCES. Par M. N. 
DICTIONNAIRE UNIVERSEL DES CONTEMPORAINS. 
DICTIONNAIRE DE LECONOMIE POLITIQUE. 2 vols. 50 fr 
DICTIONNAIRE DE LA’ VIE PRATIQUE A LA VILLE! 


r A LA CAMPAGNE 


De Religion et d’ Education | 5. D’ Economie Domestique. 
2. Législation et d’ Administration. { 6. D’ Economie Rurale. 
De Finances. | 7. D’ Exercises de Corps et de Jeux 


D Industrie et de Commerce. 


L. HACHETTE and CO., 


: de Societe. 
French Publishers, 18, King William-street, Strand, W.C. 


CONT ENT: S. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS ...scocescesccocce soocees 
MEMOIR OF EARL STANHOPE Sve 
Fourth Report of Her Majesty’s Civil Service Commis- 

sioners ..... see - 53. 
Mounteney and “Reeve s) urative “Of a W ‘alking Tour’ in 

B rittany nekaneds Oe 
A Lady’s Tour Round Monte Rosa. 
Weld’s The Pyrenees, West and East .. 
Leich’s Pets: a Paper. 

Pets—Pests.. 
Arnold's Ishme ie 
Newman's Lectures and E 
Cummine’s Ruth: a Chapter i 
Payn’s Hand-book to the E ae Salen. 
Library of his E sXe llency Sir George Grey, 
Dicks¢e’s School Pe repective.......... 
Guide to the House of Co minons ... 
Catherine. By the Author of * Ag 
Reid's Mental Arithmetic 
Recreations in Shooting 
The Art-Journal . bios 
The Magazines, Short. Notice es, Ke. 
ForetGn LITERATURE :— 

France: Notes from Paris on iarrammaid Art, the 
j SI. TENE: sik stascieunsonnsasenvtiinatiens esecseerescccoss O42 


Tue Drama, ART, Music, SCIENCE, &c.: 
The es ast eR 2 Ae CANON eoere 
Art and Artists: 
The Royal Academy ..... woe 543 
Talk of the Studios 5 






































Music and Musicians 
Concerts for the Ensuing Week . 
Musical and Dramatic Gossip .... 

Science and Inventions: 

Meetings of the Soc 








sf r the Ens suing Week . 
Archi wolegic al Items 
Literary News 
| Books Recently Publ 
A DVERTISEMENTS ... 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

HE CORRESPONDENCE between Messrs. Erwin and Dickens 
and the Committee of the Literary Fund, published in the 

last number of the Atheneum, entirely confirms us in our suspicion 
that the “ munificent offer” about which so much has been said, is 
little better than an attempt to force the suggestions of the reforming 
body of the members upon the Committee in a different shape from 
what has hitherto been attempted. ‘The offer was in substance this : 
a certain person unnamed, but who is generally understood to be Mr. 
Joun Forster, was willing to leave his ‘“‘ magnificent library ” to the 
Fund, and to invest 10,000/. for its maintenance. According to the 
text of Mr. Dickens’s first letter, this gift was ‘‘ made conditional on 
the Literary Fund’s obtaining an amended charter, and rendering 
other services to literature than those to which it is, in its practice, at 
present limited.” Now, let it be remembered that this gift of a 
library was only prospective ; because the donor reserved to himself 
the right of dealing with it up to the day of his death. Describing 
the library, he says himself: ‘ In number the books average at present 
from 15,000 to 17,000 volumes; but every year they receive large 
additions; and the ultimate extent of this portion of the bequest 
depends on the number of years I may live. The same is to 
be said of the collection of MSS., which, though not at present 
very numerous, have all a marked and distinct literary interest.” 
Of course, under these circumstances, the security that the 
bequest would be carried out was entirely sentimental; for so long 
as the donor kept possession of the books, so long would they be liable 
to his debts or to any other accident; and although he offered to 
deposit his will in the custody of the corporation, it was impossible for 
him to divest himself of the power of revoking it. The title to the 
10,000/. offered was, perhaps, a little more tangible, because it was 
suggested that that should be at once invested in the names of 
trustees and after the satisfaction of two life-estates (one in the donor 
and the other in ‘‘ one other person ”), the income was to be applied in 
support and maintenance of the library. Still, however, the money 
was intimately bound up with the library: no library, no dividends, 
and supposing that, by some one or other of the processes suggested, 
the library should be found to have disappeared, it is difficult to see 
how the bequest could be maintained against the executors of the 
donor. The conditions upon which these benefactions were to be 
made are then stated at length, and amount in effect to carrying out all 
the reforms which have been suggested by Mr. Dickens and his friends, 

and for which Mr, Forster and Mr. Dirxe have consistently voted. 

Now we are not at all surprised that this state of things was highly 
unsatisfactory tothe Committee of the Literary Fund, and that they failed 
to see in it such a “pecuniary or other benefit resulting” as would justify 
them in recommending the acceptance of the offer to the members of 
the Fund. The offer, pur et simple, was a library of indefinite extent, 
indefinite value, and to accrue at an indefinite time ; and the money 
spoken of was merely for the purpose of supporting the library. But 
the Literary Fund did not want a library; at least, the majority of its 
members did not. It was only Mr. Dickens, Mr. Erwin, Mr. Forster, 
Mr. Dirxe, and their friends, who wanted a library and to turn 
the Fund into a club; and yet it was expected that the Committee 
were going to accept that which they did not want, and which 
would force them to do that which they did not wish to 
do, but which the offerers of the gift very much desired 
and have been for years obstinately, but in vain, endeavouring 
to accomplish. Before the Committee of the Literary Fund can be 
amenable to any reproach for refusing this offer, it must be shown that 
the objects of the corporation would have been in the slightest degree 
furthered by the acceptance of it. But that is not done; on the 
contrary, it is forcibly contended that these objects would have 
been seriously impeded. It is clear that no poor author 
would have been made one stiver the richer either for the books or 
the 10,0007. It does not follow that because a man offers some- 
thing that is either money or money’s worth, it must be accepted. 
Prudent people will first weigh the benefits against the drawbacks, 
and will calenlate the consequences before they accept a gift. Suppose 
that Messrs. Dickens and Exwrn had offered a white elephant to the 
Fund and a sum of money to keep the beast in fodder; would 
they have thought it right to upbraid the Committee for 
rejecting it? But the library is, to all intents and _ purposes, 
so far as the Fund is concerned, a white elephant. There are 
persons and institutions to whom it might be very valuable; 
but to the Literary Fund it would be not only not valuable, but 
actually harmful. One word before dismissing this part of the sub- 
ject, as to the value of the library for any practical purpose. If it be 
Mr. Forster’s, we have every reason to believe that it is not “a 
magnificent library,” in any other sense than as that word conveys an 
idea of size. It is just such a miscellaneous collection of books as 
might be expected to form the library of a very active literary man 
who has done a great deal of reviewing in his time, and who has 
added, by purchase, to the ‘review copies ” which he has preserved. 
Some individual books of value, such as a first folio of SHaKsPERE, 
or the like, there may possibly be ; but we have the authority of one 
who knows what he is talking about, when he says that, as a general 
library of reference, the collection would be well-nigh useless, Com- 





menting upon the offer, and its rejection by the Committee, a writer 
in the Times very justly says : 

The reversion was not to take place till after the termination of the lives of 
two persons, now about forty-five years old each, a contingency which, according 
to the calculation of probabilities, could not be expected to arise in less than 
thirty years; and, in the interval, the owner of the books was to exercise a com- 
plete control over them in the way of buying, selling, and exchanging, so that 
the reversion was to consist of the library not in its present condition, but in 
whatever condition it might happen to be in at the death of the donor. The 
simple and obvious course to pursue under such circumstances was to convey the 
library to the institution by way of bequest, accompanied by some tangible con- 
sideration to the institution for undertaking the charge of it. But the donor 
had other views; he clogged the offer by conditions affecting the constitution of 
the society, and stipulated not only that a new charter should be procured to carry 
them into effect, but that it should be procured immediately; that is to say, that, 
although the society was not to come into possession of the library for probably 
thirty years, it was to alter its constitution at once. Such a proposition was perhaps 
never before submitted to an executive body. Its unreasonableness is perfectly 
irrespective of the nature of the gift or conditions, which, whether beneficial or 
otherwise, should at least be coincident. To require a public institution to 
adopt alterations in its constitution in 1859, on the prospect of some suppositious 
advantage that is not likely to accrue to it till in or about 1890, when its affairs 
will be in the hands of a new generation, is very much like demanding interest 
on a loan thirty years before the obligation is incurred. 

The Athenceum makes a mistake when it says that the Committee has 
decided to reject the offer. It has not so decided, nor has it the 
power to do so; it has simply referred the question to the general 
body of the members, by whom we have no doubt the offer will be 
ultimately rejected. 

On Monday next, and following days, Messrs. Purricx and Simp- 
son will dispose, by auction, of the fine collection of MSS, amassed by 
the late Dawson Turver, Esq., of Yarmouth, A richer treasure in 
the way of MSS., of almost entirely English interest, was 
probably never submitted to the competition of collectors. A mere 
list of the celebrated names in the voluminous catalogue of more 
than three hundred pages, would occupy a greater space than we 
could well afford, and all that we can do is to note a few of the 
more important lots in the sale. Perhaps the most valuable item 
in the catalogue is (No. 517) “ Vertue (George) Manuscript Collec- 
tions relative to the Fine Arts—13 vols., folio; 10 vols., 4to.; and 
8 vols., 8vo.” These thirty-one volumes are entirely in the handwriting 
of the celebrated engraver and antiquarian, and contain a perfect 
record of his long career, and the collected knowledge of his life. 
At the Strawberry Hil! sale these MSS. were priced at 130/. It 
is to be hoped that the British Museum will not allow the oppor- 
tunity to pass by without acquiring them. Another highly important 
lot is (526) “ John Wilkes’s Original Letters, and Briefs to Counsels, 
and other Documents connected with the prosecution of the Author 
of the North Briton and the ‘ Essay on Women.’” This collection is 
in one volume folio, and three 4to, and contains the chief papers 
used in that celebrated trial. An interesting collection is to be found 
at (519)—“ Voltaire’s Letters, for the most part original, relative to 
the Calas Family,” containing one hundred and seventy-three letters 
relative to the Cans affair, in which the philosopher of Ferney took, 
as is well known, such an important part. Many of these letters 
are in the handwriting of Vorrarre, and the others are by his 
secretary Waaniire. Some of the historical items in the collection 
are likely to excite competition. The British Museum will be bidding 
for (202), the ‘* Conventual Registry and Chartulary of Glastonbury ;” 
but surely Mr. Tuomas Cartyte will be there to have a struggle for 
five original letters of “old Oxrtver” (587-92), all highly charac- 
teristic of the Protector. No. 92 should find no other home than the 
national library, being a series of upwards of three hundred letters 
and documents, part of the originals of the published volumes of the 
** Rupert and Fairfax Correspondence,” comprising upwards of fifty 
letters by Cuartes I., with others by Prince Rupert. The collection 
is very rich in documents connected with county history, and the 
agents will have many commissions from those who are curious in that 
kind. In Scotch, French, and Anglo-Norman history it is rich; also 
a vast collection of documents belonging to literary history. 
And this is, perhaps, the most interesting part. If we may 
credit certain feminine advertisements, we have only to look at 
the handwriting to obtain a certain index to the character of the 
writer. Parey’s Sermon (364) will lead us to speculate why so 
clear-headed a reasoner should have written so illegibly; whilst the 
thirty letters of the poet Gray (219) remind us of the careful bachelor 
who declared marriage to be a fearful venture, and who, exempt from 
family cares, found time to polish and re-polish his lucubrations even 
beyond the Horatian precept. We have, indeed, a strange intermix- 
ture here. The copy-book of Groree IV., when he was the rascalliest 
sweetest young prince of six ,ears old, elbows a letter of Queen 
Carortne to Alderman Woop, written inorthographically enough 
even for Lord Maxmespury, in which she announces the 
probable postponement of her coronation. Amongst the precious 
treasures of his library, Mr. Turver peculiarly valued the thirteen 
original letters of Sir Isaac Newton to Dr. Cover. Sir Isaac, at 
the time of writing them, represented in Parliament the University 

of Cambridge; and addressed them to the Vice-Chancellor, Dr. 
Cover, on the delicate subject of the University dons transferring 
their allegiance from King James to his Dutch son-in-law, The 
frank testifies to Sir Isaac’s parliamentary dignity. We have, too, 
five hundred original letters of Consett to Mr. Joux Waicut, in 
which the former details at length the state of his pulse and of his 
pocket; his future projects and present patrons. The recipient 
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quincentenary of letters recovered The present Lord Srannore was educated at Oxford, where he 


damages in an action for libel brought against his long-winded | took his B.A. degree in 1827, and had the honorary degree of 
correspondent. The manuscripts in the handwriti ine of the poet D.C.L. conferred upon him in 1834. As Lord Manon he sat in the 
Cowrer are curious; they consist of several books of the | House of Commons for Wootton Basset, in 1830 and the following 


| year, and in the next year for Hertford, but was unseated on petition. 
He was elected, however, for the same place in 1835, and retained 
his seat until 1852. In December, 1834, he accepted the post of 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs under Sir Rosert Peer, 
and he! ¥ the office for some months; and in 1845 he became Secre- 
tary of the Board of Control, under the same minister, whom he 
sup sported with consistent fidelity. 


Tliad ; as well as sixty-eight letters to the Olney 
schoolmaster, Teepox. ‘The former show that the poet expended 
considerable pains in improving his Homeric translations ; and the 
letters testi ify to his painfi ully “morbid state of mind in religious 
matters. ‘TEEpon himself appears to have been a miserable twaddler; 
in his sanest mood about on a par with the poor poet in his fits of “idiocy. 
Alas! that such a pair were ‘Arcades ambo” even for a time. 


translation of Homer’s 
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This office he held for about 
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We are also introduced to our old, though somewhat trimming, 
‘quaintance, Sir Symoxp D’Ewes. His English matter is, perhaps, 
more taking than his Latin. The history of Roman coins is particu- 
larly rchxologis st: and crabbed Latin will 
launt even the most earnest numismatist. We are, however, pe arfectly 
-ertain that un-Ciceronian-like as was Sir Symonp D’Ewes’s Latin, 
he never so far mutilated Juvfxa as to write a line like that ascribed 
o him in the catalogue (p. 50). Scottish readers “i. per- 
haps, be interested in No. 434, which contains 128 letters, eighty- 
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two of which were written by that haughty prelate, Archbishop 
SHarpe to the Duke of Lat DERDALE. This is the duke who is 
lescribed in ** Old Mortality ” as gloating over the infliction of 
torture by the ‘* boot ” and other means, on the wretched Covenanting 


, bd » ? 
pan after his items of household 


expenditure with the same ye that he examined the disjointed 
toes of some unfortunate ac a assured the executioner that 
there was room for at least one more wedg From No. 27 
all about the household expenses of this Scottish duke to the 
farthing. We heartily wish this was all we knew about the wretch. 

The office of Secretary to the Zoclogical Society, vacant through 
1e resignation of Mr. D. Mircuetr, who has transferred his 
services to the ‘‘ Socicté d’Acclimatation,” at Paris, has been bestowed 
upon Mr. Puinip Lurvey Sciater, M.A., and Fellow of 
Christi College, Oxford, a gentleman who, from his known enthusiasm 


He appears to have 


prisoners. 


keen 
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3 we know 


utmost 


Co rpus 


in zoological pursuits, will, we doubt not, be found a most efficient 
fiicer of the Society. Mr. Sciarer is the author of several papers 
in the Proceedings of the Zoological Society; also of several of the 


‘ Contributions to Ornithology,” edited by Sir WiLt1am Jarpine; and 
‘A Monograph of the Birds for ming ¢ the Tanagrine genus Calliste, 
illustrated by coloured plates of all the know n Species” (London: 
Voorst). He is t the a magazine of 
ornithology, of which, howe ver, only two numbers have a 
Among the literary and scientific celebrities from foreign countries 
> hay sc =P 
perhaps, is FE 


spin ma 
ow visiting London the most remarkable, 

the pur] "nose of 

lon 


Van 
general 
ppeared. 


he editor also of Lhis, 
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rofessor 
Bopexstrept, of Munich, who has come over here top 


arrying out some investigations, in which he has been engaged, 


o 
a) 


into the lives and writings of the predecessors and ‘ontemporari: s 
of a cael Professor Bopeystept is a man of the most 
extensive acquirements, being skilled in the li not only of 
he West but of the East; he Norti as 





dat es from a long residence 


the East 
there, the fruits of which are to be found in some of his published 


vell. His aequaintance with 


works, his * 
Caucasus,” *‘* Liede 
is known also as the epee 
Russian into ] 


Tausend und ein Tag im Orient,” ‘Die Volker des 
r des Mirza-Schaffy,” &c. Professor Bonenstept 
of the works of Pusux1n, from the 
» believe, also of those of LeERMonTOFF. 
is successful in his present researches as 
and thus, to some extent at least, 


German, and, w 
We trust that he may prove a 
his friends can possibly wish him, 


gratify the craving felt in Germany just now for whatever tends, 
either immediately or remotely, to illustrate the writings of our 
divine poct. While upon this subject, we may mention as an evi- 
dence of the keenness with which English literature is now studied in 
Germany, that a new periodical has been recently started at Berlin, 
under the title of Jakrouch fiir Romanische und Ex iglische Literatur, 


in which one of the most interesting articles is one contributed by the 
learned editor himself, Dr. r Enert, ‘On the English Mysteries, 
or Miracle Plays,” shedding considerable light upon that difficult 
subject. Among the names of contributors to this periodical we 
ice that of Professor Mommsen, of Oldenburg, who was understood 
to have been engaged inp reparing an extensive work upon SHAKSPERE, 

r the uspicces of the Ki f Bavaria, but which, 
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reason or other, has—for the present, at least—been disconti 
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PHILIP HENRY EARL STANHOPE. 


RL STANHOPE was born on the 30th of January, 1805, 
at Walmer Castle. He is descended from a cadet branch of 


_ 
EK’ 
4 


that old family of nye Es which first countributed a member to 
the Peerage during the Civil Wars, under the title of Lord Cuester- 
FIELD. Pmittp, the i ‘Earl of CHEsTEeRFIELD, the great-great- 


Earl of the ‘ Letters,” took to his second 
wife a daughter of the Pakinatons, of Westwood. The eldest son of 
that marriage was ALEXANDER STanuopE, a diplomatist in the reigns 
of Winitam and Anne. His son James was asoldier, who commanded 
in Spain in 1708, and took Port Mahon, in Minorca ; he subsequently 
became Lord of the Treasury and Secretary of State, and he it 
was who was first created Earl Srannopg, and was great-great- 
grandfather to the s ibje ctof this memoir. ‘The third Earl, Cuarres, 
was celebrated in the world of science, and invented, among many 
other things, the printing-press, which still bears his name. 


grandfather to the witty 


First 


1855, on the death of his father, he went to the House ot 
Ain nong the latest of his patnmentery 
exertions may be mentioned a motion to form a National Portrai 
Gallery, and another to ex pany ige the State Services from the Liturg: gy 
It is with the literary career ‘of this nobleman, however, that we are 
most ‘ned. Among his earlier efforts were some admira = 
essays in the Quarterly Review, which were afterward collected and 
reprinted. His first work, however, in the form of a book, was 
1. The Life of RBelisarius. By Lorp Manon. John Murray. 
1828. pp. dt 
This volume was intended 
of Jus 


ayear. In 
Lords as Lord Srannope, 


oc. 
concer is 


London: 


for an am plification of Gibbon’s account 
tinian’s bravest general, A second edition of it was published 
His next bovk was 

2. A History of the War of Succession in 

London: John Murray. 1804. 

The materials for this were chiefly derived from the papers of his 
James, the first Earl, who has already been mentioned. 
This also attained to a second edition, There appeared a companion 
to it in the form of 


By Lorp Manon. 








ancestor 


3. Spain under Charles 11., or 
Alexander Stanhope, British Minis 
London: Jolin Murray. 

It was in 1836 that Lorp Sranuore published the first instalment 
of bis magnum opus, his History of England. Three volumes appeared 
under the title of 

. History of Eng 


from the Correspondence of the Hor 
er at Madrid jrom 1690 to 1708 





land from the Peace of Utrecht to the Peace of Aix-la- 





Chapelle. By Lord Manion. London: John Murray. 1836. 

OS lp GPE ORS Se OT A Ss pp. 548, xciii. 

Os.” UA. © insaetudsasatsnkseciwv aves dessnihiepucavegeaberion pp. 427, Ixxxiv. 

Ws: CHEM os weet sca pcucvnevsnsincndercancaes s5¢gnaer ke tonian pp. 532, Ixxviii. 
A second edition of these appeared in 1859, and in 1846 came 

Ts HE SP enuncus cannes cowacieecdtenetssingtayaekeiscn tala ces pp. 527, liv. 
In 1851, 

Vol.” Vv presidasinsoesiestdeegs tapers Bend pp. 500, xiii. 

MM TY Ns ving gauscns sukousssunvcesenaautererereaeeteecceertonts pp. 501, xliii. 
And in 1854, 

MAIS MES: snesunecdneaesisiautesseaaetnta atin aiiongurasye pp. 515, Ixxi. 
This accurate and conscientious work has been translated into 


German by F. Stecer. A part of it, referring to the Jacobite i insur 
rection of 1845, was afterwards reprinted in a separate form as : 

The Forty-five. By Lord Manon. Being the narrative of the Insurrection 
of 1745, extracted from Lord Mahons History of England. London: 
John Murray. 1851. pp. 1060. 

In 1842, Lord Srannore wrote in French, and printed a hundred 
copies of a Life of the great Conpi. He is thus one of the few English 
authors who have written in that language. The title-page is as 
follows : 

5. Essai sur la Vie du Grand Condé. Par le Vicomte de MAnon. 
n’est pas en Vente. II n’y a que cent exemplaires de tirés. 
Imprimé par A. Spottiswoode. 1842. pp. 

Perhaps it was from some feeling of diffidence as to the accuracy of 
his French that Lord Stanyore would not allow this to be published. 
Evidently some such feeling predominated in his mind when he opened 
his essay with: ‘ J’entreprends, dans une langue qui n’est pas la 
mienne, l'histoire d’ r héros étranger.” Whether this were so or not, 
however, in 1845 his Lordship was prevailed upon to publish an 
English edition, as one of the series of works issued by Mr. Murray 
under the title of the Home and Colonial Library : 

The Life of Louis, Prince of Condé, s 
London: John M urray. 1845. 

In the preface to this edition, speaking of the original work, the 
author says: ‘* The Life of Conp® was originally written by the author 
in the French language, and without any view of publication. A very 
small number of copies of this work was printed in 1842 for a circle of 
personal friends, Several persons, however, having since expressed a 
wish for its appearance in our native tongue, the following trans- 
lation, executed under the superintendence and revision of the 
author, is now submitted to the public.’ 

It was during the same year in which this translation made its appear- 
ance that Mr. Bentuey published the first four volumes of the edition 
of the letters of Lord Cuesterrieip, edited and annotated by his 
collateral descendant, Lord Srannore. ‘These volumes appeared as : 

The Letters of Philip Dormer Stanhope, Earl of Chesterfield. Including 
numerous Letters now first published from the original MSS.; with 
Notes by Lord Manon. 4 vols. London: R. Bentley. 1845. 

To these a supplemental volume of miscellaneous letters, collected 
from various sources, was added in 1853. 

In 1849, a collection of Lord Mauon’s contributions to the Quarterly 
Review, was added by Mr. Murray to his Colonial and Home 
Library, under the title of 


Ce livre 
A Londres : 


442, 


surnamed the Great. 
pp- 306. 


By Lord Manon. 
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Historical Essays. By Lord Manon. Contributed to the Quarterly 
Review. London: John Murray. 1849. pp. 311. 

This volume, which was dedicated by the author to Mr. Locxmarr, 
contained essays on Joan of Arc, Mary Queen of Scots, the Marquis 
of Montrose, the last years of Frederick II., Letters between Mr. 
Pitt and the Duke of Rutland, the French Revolution, and Latin 
Inscriptions. One of these essays, namely, that on Joan of Arc, has 
also been reprinted separately by Mr. Murray, and added to his col- 
lection of Railway Reading. 

It was in 1852 that Messrs. Grirriy, of Glasgow, collected a series 
of lectures which had been delivered at mechanics’ and other institu- 
tions, by noblemen and gentlemen of influence, demonstrating the 
importance of literature to men of business. In this collection, an 
adress delivered by Lord Manon, at the Manchester Atheneum, on 
the llth of March, 1848, was included. It was in the same year, 
also, that Jarep Sparks, the American author, who to many other 
literary titles adds that of being biographer to Wasuinaroy, replied 
to Lord Manoy’s charge, brought against him in a late volume of his 
History of England, to the effect that he had been guilty of falsify- 
ing the text of Wasnrneron’s letters and private papers. This 
tractate was published in London as 

A Reply to the Strictures of Lord Mahon and others on the Mode of Editing 
the Writings of Washington. By Jarep Sparks. London: Triibner 
and Co. 1852. 
Lord Mauoy replied to this in 
6. Letter to Jared Sparks, Esq. ;b zing a Rejoinder to his Reply to the Strictures 
of Lord Mahon and others on the Mode of Editing the Writings of Wash- 
ington. By Lord Manon. London: John Murray. 1852. pp. 32. 
In this Lord Manon adhered to his original statement that ‘ Mr. 
Sparks has printed no part of the correspondence precisely as Wash- 
ington wrote it, but has greatly altered, and, as he thinks, corrected 
and embellished it.” Perhaps the most interesting circumstance in 
connection with this controversy was the fact that it elicited a 





Reprint of the Original Letters from Washington to Joseph Reed during th 


American Revolution, referred to in the Pamphlets of Lord Mahon and Mr. 
Sparks. By Witutam B. Reep. Philadelphia. 1852. 

In 1855 Lord Manow succeeded to the Peerage under the title of 
SrayHorg, and next year three addresses delivered by him were pub- 
lished as : 

7. Addresses Delivered at Manchester, Leeds, and Birmingham. By Earl 
STANHOPE. London: John Murray. 1856. pp. 66. 

The subjects of these addresses were: 1. ‘On the Provress of 
Literature and Science.” 2. ‘*On the Study of History.” 3. “ On 
the Antiquities and Works of Art at Rome.” : 

_ By a codicil to the will of the lat: Sir Rosperr Peer, Lord 
STANHOPE, in conjunction with Mr. Carpwe.t, was made literary 
executor of that distinguished statesman. ‘To them was intrusted 
the onerous and delicate duty of editing his personal memoir and of 
examining all the papers of the deceased minister, with full power to 
publish whatsoever they chose. That Sir Rorerr fully estimated 
both the importance of this trust and the character of the men in 
whom he confided it, is clear from the expressions he made use of in the 
codicil ; for he gave it “in the full assurance that they will so exercise 
the discretion given to them, that no honourable confidence shall be 
betrayed, no private feelings be unnecessarily wounded, and no public 
interest injuriously affected.” And the manner in which the work was 
executed amply proved that this confidence was not misplaced. It 
appeared in 1856, in two volumes : 

8. Memoirs by the Right Honourable Sir Robert Peel, Bart.,M.P. Published 
by the Trustees of his papers, Lord Manon (now Earl Srannore), and 
the Right Hon. E.Carpwett, M.P. London: John Murray. 1855-7. 
pp. 366, 357. . 

In 1846, Lord Srannope was elected President of the Society of 
Antiquaries, and, in 1858, he became Lord Rector of the Marischal 
College, Aberdeen, on which occasion he delivered an address, which, 
as it was printed under his superintendence and revision, may be 
regarded as his last work : ‘ 

9. Address delivered by Earl Stanhope, at the Ceremony of his Installation as 
the Lord Rector of Marischul College and University of Aberdeen, on 
Thursday, March 25, 1858. Aberdeen: D. Wylie and Son. London: 
John Murray. pp. 31. : 

; In 1834, Lord Sraynore was married to a daughter of General Sir 
Epwarp Kerrisoy, of Oakley Park, by whom he has five children. 








THE COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS. 
Fourth Report of her Majesty's Civil Service Commissioners ; together 
with Appendices. Presented to both Houses of Parliament by Com- 
__mand of her Majesty. London: Eyre and Spottiswoode. 1859. 
fe ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS was 
published a few days ago, and, with the appendices, forms a sub- 
stantial volume of about three hundred and fifty pages. Some of these 
appendices are in appearance very formidable, bristling with languages 
living and dead, integral calculus, and Arabic. ‘Those, however, who 
desire to serve her Majesty in England, will be happy to learn that 
these terrible documents in nowise concern them. These papers were 
used in the examination of candidates for appointments in India, where 
the duties of the successful candidates will be to administer law and 
finance ; tasks, by all accounts, sufliciently difficult to warrant a high 
standard of examination. ; ™ 
The ordinary work of the Commission has, with few variations, been 
carried on as in former years, with papers of the same style as those 





which have been appended to previous reports, with nearly the same 
staff of examiners, and the same subjects of examination for the various 
offices. An alteration, which has given rise to a somewhat lengthened 
correspondence, was introduced by the present Foreign Secretary, 
who thinks good handwriting not indispensable for an unpaid attaché, 
and who objects to what he considers too stringent tests for ortho- 
graphy. In our opinion, Lord Malmesbury carries that reverence for 
the past, which we should naturally expect to find in him, a little too 
far ; for although he admits that in the present day * faults of spelling 
are certainly ungraceful and unbecoming” (we ourselves should use 
somewhat stronger terms) he refers in a tone of half regret to those 
good old times when “ even the most eminent statesmen and diploma- 
tists used, in numberless instances, a different form of spelling from 
the conventional orthography of the present day.” As for rejecting a 
clever youth because he does not write a “good bold hand with 
distinctiy formed letters,” which was the test of good handwriting 
suggested by his predecessor Lord Clarendon, this appears to Lord 
Malmesbury “utterly indefensible and not worthy of further con- 
sideration.” As the Order in Council gives to the heads of depart- 
ments the power of deciding what examination tests are to be used, 
his lordship carries his point; but we think the Commissioners have 
throughout the correspondence the best of the argument. 

In the year 1858, the total number of nominations to situations was 
2,258. Of these, 1,425 were simple nominations, without any 
reference to competition; and 833 were nominations of candidates as 
competitors. Of those who were actually examined for a ‘ pass,” 
958 were granted certificates, and 292 were refused. Of these 292, 
pelling or arith- 


jects ; and only 6 for incom- 


286 were refused on the grounds of deficiency in s 
metic, or in both of these elementary suk 4 
petency in other subjects, not involving either spelling or arithmetic. 
Of 647 who were subjected to a competitive examination, 192 actually 
obtained situations; 83 others passed the examination so well that 
they would have been appointed had they succeeded in the com- 


petition ; and 372 would not have been appointed, even if they had 


so succeeded. The total numbers of certificates granted and refused, 
in 1858, were, respectively, 1,154 and 292, corresponding to 1,354 
and 490 in 1857. These numbers, we are happy to see, indicate a 


decided improvement. 

A special feature in the Report is to be found in an account of an 
examination, above alluded to, for appointments for the Civil Service 
in India. The number of candidates who offered themselves as com- 
petitors for twenty situations was 67, a number somewhat smaller 
than we should have expected. The results of this examination, 
arranged in every possible form, are given very fully; but for these 
we must refer our readers to the Report itself. ‘The Commissioners 
intimate their belief that, at no distant period, natives of India, many 
of whom are already to be found in this country receiving an educa- 
tion of a high class, will be found competitors in these examinations. 

The most interesting part of the Report, however, is to be found in 
the history of the first open competition for home situations in 
England. This examination originated in a communication made 
to the Commissioners by the desire of Lord Stanley, the Secretary 
for India, stating that there were vacancies for eight writerships in 


his office, and that he had resolved to fill these vacancies by means of 


an open competitive examination. The commencing salary attached 
to these writerships was to be 80/. per annum, rising to 200/. after 
twenty -five years’ service. There was to be, in addition to the fixed 
salary, an allowance for extra work ; and we have since been informed 
that this extra work would, in many cases, give an addition of fifty 
per cent. to the fixed salary. The necessary regulations having been 
prepared, and having received Lord Stanley’s approval, were made 
known to the public by advertisement ; and persons, satisfying certain 
conditions as to age, health, and character, were invited to apply for 
further particulars. The total number of those who so applied was 


789; but, from various causes, principally, no doubt, from a belief 


that it would be almost hopeless to contend where the number was 
so large, the number of candidates, who actually presented themselves 
on the first morning of examination, was only 339. This number, 
however, was still far too large to be accommodated at the offices 
of the Commission; the examination was therefore conducted at 
Willis's Rooms, specially engaged for the purpose. The Commis- 
sioners think it due to state that the conduct of the candidates 
throughout the examination was in every way creditable to them. 
The examination itself lasted three days; but it was not till the end 
of three weeks that the Commissioners were able, upon the report 
of the assistant examiners, to declare the successful competitors ; and, 
even after this, a further interval of nearly three weeks was necessary 
for inquiry into the health and character of these successful candidates. 

The results of this examination are given very fully, and with every 
variety of detail, in an appendix. Of the 318 candidates who 
remained till the end of the examination, the best man succeeded in 
getting 73 per cent. of the full marks; the lowest on the list got only 
a little more than 5 per cent. All those who succeeded in obtaining a 
place among the first eight got at least 66 per cent. of the full marks; 
a result which, we think, may be considered extremely creditable. 
One, however, of these eight was rejected for having failed in history ; 
and the ninth on the list failed in handwriting. Not being able to 


recommend him for appointment, the Commissioners sent the names of 


the next best candidates, two gentlemen who happened to be equal in 
point of marks. An additional vacancy having meanwhile occurred 
at the India House, both these gentlemen received appointments. 
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In the appendix we also find tables showing the ages of the various 
candidates, successful and unsuccessful; the social position of their 
parents ; their own previous occupation, the salaries they had been 
receiving, and a variety of other matters too numerous to be specified 
here. From these tables the Commissioners deduce the following 
conclusions : 

1. That there is an ample supply of persons, within reasonable limits of age, 
willing to enter the public service for a very moderate remuneration, who possess 
intelligence and industry, and more than sufficient acquirements for the duties 
which they will be called upon to perform. 

2. That such candidates proceed generally from the professional and from 
the middle classes. 

3. That there exists no serious difficulty in conducting the simultanous exa- 
mination of large numbers of such candidates. 

4, That effective precautions may be taken to prevent fraud and personation. 

5. That it does not appear that the success of the candidate is influenced by 
his age, inasmuch as in the order of marks the youngest and the oldest of the 
candidates are indiscriminately mixed. 

6. That the existence of a considerable interval since leaving school, which 
might have been expected to operate unfavourably upon candidates, does not 
appear to have that effect. 

It now remains to be seen whether this system of open competition 
recommended by the Commissioners, and, as our readers will recollect, 
repeatedly approved by the House of Commons, and which has now, 
for the first time, been made use of by the Secretary for India, will be 
adopted generally by the heads of the other public departments. The 
present Government, as a body, are not supposed to be very favour- 
able to the scheme ; but the example of one of their members, when 
backed by a resolution of the new House, will, no doubt, be attended 
with great results. Lord Goderich, who was always to be found at 
the head of the new movement, is gone to the Upper House; but 
there is no lack of men in the present House of Commons, who have 
shown themselves able and willing to supply his place. 

The primary object of any system of this sort is, of course, to insure 
a supply of able men for the public service; and this object ought 
always to be kept steadily in view. But, as a secondary object, we 
may fairly look to the effect which the introduction of such a system 
would have on the general education of the middle classes of this 
country. We know already how much well-directed industry and 
intellicence is to be found in our schools where the tangible results are 
in the great majority of cases limited to a medal or a prize of books. 
Now the advantages of a situation in a public office are thoroughly 
appreciated, and every one knows that they are not to be measured by 
the mere money value. The social position, the permanence of the 
employment, the certainty of income, the certainty of promotion, the 
easy hours, giving ample time for any favourite study or pursuit, and, 
ultimately, the retiring allowance—all conspire to render Government 
situations very attractive to all classes. Let it once be known that 
the public will choose its servants out of the most intelligent and 
industrious youths, and you offer so high a premium that an impetus 
will be given to education such as has never been known under any 
school system hitherto devised. 

The Commissioners make one suggestion, for it is scarcely strong 
enough to be called a recommendation, from which we venture to 
dissent. They are disposed to think that the public may be relieved 
from some of the unavoidable expense incurred in large competitions 
by requiring each of the candidates to pay such small fee as may 
appear reasonable. This would have also, in the opinion of the Com- 
missioners, the effect of relieving the competition from a considerable 
number of manifestly incompetent candidates, If only the incom- 
petent were deterred from offering themselves, it would be a most happy 
result; but we fear that many deserving young men, with a fair 
prospect of success, might hesitate to incur any additional expense 
when the result must always be very doubtful. But, in truth, the 
expense which will result from the introduction of the system of open 
competition ought, in fairness, to be borne by the public. If the 
system is worth anything, the public will be gainers by it in a pecuniary 
point of view. The public, in their character of employers, care 
nothing about the proficiency of the candidates in the various subjects 
of examination ; they only use the examination as a means of ascer- 
taining which of the candidates promise, by their superior intel- 
ligence and industry, to be the most efficient servants. In course of 
time, when old prejudices have been softened, old forms modified, and 
old habits reformed, we may fairly expect that three clerks chosen 
from the most intelligent of our young men will do more work than 
four clerks appointed under the old system of nomination. The 
public will then feel the benefit of the new system in a pecuniary 
point of view; and it is but fair that they should bear the extra 
expense which will result from the adoption of the new system. 

Since writing the above, the propriety of the alterations, above 
alluded to as having been made by Lord Malmesbury, has been called 
in question by “J. O.” of the Times. Confining his remarks to this 
one point of the report, he has expressed his disapproval of the 
changes much more fully, and, we may add, in much stronger 
language, than ourselves. Agreeing with this writer in every word of 
his letter, we should not have said anything more upon the subject, 
had there not appeared in the same journal an answer from a 
champion of Lord Malmesbury who signs himself “ Ex-Attaché.” 
This gentleman not only defends the alterations to which so much 
objection has been made, but almost asks our sympathy for his 
rejected would-be fellow-diplomatist, who in the course of a page or 
two made above thirty mistakes in spelling. The weapon made use of 
by “ Ex-Attaché” is commonly known as the te quoque argument, 


























and is generaily considered by polished antagonists as a somewhat 
coarse and dirty instrument. Having found, as he imagines in a 
former report, a volume of above 300 pages, four proper names mis- 
spelt (four, be it observed, out of many thousands) he thinks he has a 
fair right to judge the commissioners by their own law and to taunt 
them with ignorance. Now it happens that three of these four 
words, which he says are mis-spelt, are to be found in good modern 
authors spelt as in the report. But even if the four were all mis- 
spelt—even if the errors were much more numerous, what sort of an 
argument would this be? There are probably very few books in 
which errors in spelling may not be detected: are the authors of 
books in which such errors are to be found, to be as justly charged 
with ignorance as the dunce whose papers are filled with blunders 
which catch the eye in every line? If judged by his own absurd 
rule, “‘ Ex Attaché” would be convicted of being imperfectly able to 
read, for in his letter he talks of Sir Henry Ryan when Edward Ryan 
stares him in the face at the end of the report ‘‘ Ex Attaché” ought 
to have been careful not to diminish the small reputation that still 
belongs to his profession ; and we have not so bad an opinion even 
of Lord Malmesbury as to think that this defence of his views will 
meet with his approval, 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Narrative of a Walking Tour in Brittany. By Joun Movunteney 
Jepusoy, F.S.A. Accompanied by Notes of a Photographic Expe- 
dition. By Lovett Reeve, F.L.S. London: Lovell Reeve. 
pp- 352. (Accompanied by Ninety Stereographic Pictures issued 
separately in a bex.) 

A Lady's Tour Round Monte Rosa; with Visits to the Italian Valleys 
of Anzasca, Mastalone, Camasco, Sesia, Lys, Challant, Aosta, and 
Cogne, in a series of Excursions in the Years 1850, 56, 58. London: 
Longmans. pp. 402. 

The Pyrenees, Westand East. By Cuartes Ricuarp Wetp. London: 
Longmans. pp. 410. 

Fee SEASON IS NOW FAST APPROACHING when thou- 

sands of Englishmen, impelled by that old Norse spirit 

for roving which periodically sends them wandering about the 
world, will be buckling on their knapsacks, and looking out 
their walking-shoes and staffs, previous to dispersing themselves 
over every easily attainable part of the habitable globe. Not 
many weeks hence long vacation will have begun, and the 
flower of Anglo-Saxon youth will be found breasting the Alps in 
spite of Austro-Italian war; stemming the Rhine in the face of 
Pelissier; rummaging Rome in spite of Papal complications; and 
crossing the Desert, as it Russia had no designs against English 
interests in the East. One result of all this travelling is a plentiful 
crop of books of travel some six or eight months after the close of the 
wandering season; and these generally appear just about the 
present season, as if with a design to whet afresh the nomadic taste 
which has been alluded to. Here before us is a goodly pile; most of 
them capital books ; all distinguished for some special quality likely 
to recommend it to readers. Let us examine them as we best may, 
carefully if briefly. 

First on the list comes the admirable volume collaborated by Messrs, 
Jephson and Lovell Reeve, during their pleasant walk through old 
Bretagne, or Brittany. The former gentleman did the walking and 
the descriptive part of the journey; Mr. Reeve rode in a carriage 
accompanied by a photographer, and collected some ninety beauti- 
ful stereographs of scenes and buildings, selected with taste from the 
natural, social, and archeological treasures of Brittany. These 
stereographs make the entire work a very expensive object of 
purchase, for they alone. with box to keep them in, cost five 
guineas. The book may, however, be obtained without them. 

Mr. Jephson’s part of the work is executed with much, perhaps a 
little too much, sprightliness; but that, ifa fault at all, is one on the right 
side. ‘The starting point of the journey was Jersey, thence by steamer 
to St. Malo. On foot to Plancoét, Lamballe, St. Brieuc, where the 
travellers had one of the usual collisions with the Dogberries of the 
police. Thence to Chitelaudren, Guingamp, Grace, Bégard, Lanleff, 
Lézardrieux, Tréguier, Lannion, and Tonquedec. To the latter place 
many memories of King Arthur yet cling, and Mr. Reeve has done well 
to give us the beautiful stereograph of the fine old castle, whilst Mr. 
Jephson indulges in poetical and scholarly reminiscences of the ‘* Morte 
d’Arthur ” and the ‘‘island-valley of Avilion,” alittle inlet on the coast, 
being still called Avalon by the Bretons of this day. From this place, the 
route lay by Plestin, St. Pol-de-Léon, Morlaix, St. Thégonnec, Lam- 
paul, Plougastel, Le Faou, Chateaulin, andso on to Quimper and Quim- 
perlé. After this to Hennebon, Auray (where De Montfort and the 
English beat Charles de Blois and the French nearly five centuries ago), 
Carnac, Loc-Maria-Ker, and St. Gildas (where the name of Abelard 
is still remembered), Vannes, Elven, Ploérmel, Rennes, Vitré, and 
so almost to the spot on the coast whence the travellers had started, 
and where the celebrated rock of Cancale still keeps up that fame for 
delicate oysters which renders its name so honoured by the gastro- 
nomer, At St. Malo, where the tour was closed, Mr. Jephson met with 
a fellow-countryman whose performances at the table dhdte were 
sufficiently singular to lead him into some interesting speculation upon 
the gastronomic peculiarities of the Anglo-Saxon race. This particular 
Great Briton must have been, by all accounts, like Loth-brok the 
Dane, “a very valiant trencher-man :” 
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From the Frenchman exulting in the exclusive dominion over his brown 
fair one, my attention was drawn to an Englishman who was making terrible 
havoc with the elaborate creations of the chef. In French cookery each dish, 
whether it be composed of meat or vegetables, is complete in itself. The waiter 
scrupulously changes your plate before handing any new viand, that the flavour 
of one sauce may not become corrupted by the smallest admixture of another. 
But my countryman had no idea of such refinements in gastronomy. He had 
helped himself largely to some fish, to w hich the chef had succeeded admirably 
in imparting the delicate aroma of an infinite variety of fines herbes. He then 
stretched across two officers, and seized a dish of hard eggs dressed in garlic 
sauce, and intended to stay the stomachs of those who wished for a maigre 
dinner. Of this he poured a quantity over his fish. He next added mustard 
and vinegar; and muttering something about there being no anchovy sauce, he 
crowned the whole with a quantity of potatoes a Ja maitre dhétel, and finally 
threw himself upon the hideous compound, and proceeded to transfer it to his 
mouth with the point of his knife. I was afterwards told by a Frenchman with 
whom I got into conversation, that a duel had lately arisen at Nantes out of 
this Anglo-Saxon habit of mixing up incongruous flavours, in which even we 
are excelled by the American branch of the great Anglo-Saxon family. A 
Yankee traveller, at a table-d’hite, had thus heaped up his plate with a variety 
of incompatible dishes, when a Frenchman who sat beside him, and had been 
for some time observing his proceedings with wonder, at length with a look of 
bewildered stupefaction asked, ‘‘Pray, sir, am 1 to understand that that,” 
pointing to a heap, ‘‘is a dinner?” The Yankee saw through the Frenchman's 
affected simplicity, and replied, “ Stranger, I guess you're a goin’ for to come for 
to try for to bamboozle me; but I calkalate I'll soon wear you up to the 
stump, J will. Jist let me git you within tifty yards of the muzzle o’ my rifle, 
and your friends ‘ill find nothing left of you but a spot o’ grease upoa the wall.” 
The duel took place that evening outside the ramparts. The Frenchman was 
shot through the lungs; when the Yankee, struck with remorse, ran up, and 
stooping over his antagonist, asked him with emotion if there were anything he 
could do for him. ‘ Yes,” gasped the dying man, ‘there is. Tell me—was it 
really—really now—a dinner?” A gush of blood choked his utterance, his eye 
became fixed, and he died in ignorance of the mysterious fact. 

To the notes on his pedestrian adventures Mr. Jephson has added : 
very interesting chapter on the national music of Brittany, in which 
he gives some excellent specimens of the ballad-poetry in the dialect 
of Cornouaille accompanied by literal translations into English. 

We are afraid that Mr. Jephson’s knowledge of French history is 
not quite so reliable as Mr. Reeve’s camera. ‘The Princesse de Lam- 

1 


balle did not “ accompany Marie Antoinette to the scaffold.” ul 
ders of this kind are not, however, common. ‘The notes of the photo- 
graphic expedition furnished by Mr. Lovell Reeve, afford a able 





commentary and accompaniment to Mr. Jephson’s more formal pages. 
They are given in the form of notes, and wherever Mr. Jephson 
has occasion to speak of any stereograph, Mr. Lovell Reeve chimes 





in at the foot of the page, with a graphic descriptive note, and alto- 
gether proves a very agreeable cicerone. Here, for example, is his 
description of stereograph No. I., the first taken after they landed 
in Brittany : 


On leaving the Hotel de France the first morning after landing at St. Malo, 
we crossed the corner of the Place Chateaubriand, seen in our stereograph 
No. 1, and pitched our tent beneath the trees before the castle. The mys- 
terious character of our operations soon attracted a crowd of gamins, and the 
complex fishing-rod-like frame of our tent was the signal for a host of 
quiries. One lad, seeing the shining leather case out of which we had taken it, 
inquired, ‘ Faites-vous des bottes, monsieur?” and another observed to a 
bystander that we were going to take portraits, and was anxious to know at 
how many sous ‘la piace.” Generally, the first impression among the crowd 
was that we were preparing for some performance. On more than one occasion 
I heard it remarked among the expectant gamins, “ Quelle comédie fait-il?” 
In the stereograph before us, a portion of the Hotel de France is seen in the 
centre, the entrance to the salon, on the ground floor, being open. On the left 
of the salon is a black board, with a small bill upon it, announcing the tidal 
hours of departure of the steam packet Rance for Dinan. On the right is a 
soldier of the garrison, and a female knitting. Behind them, on the wall, are 
two affiches, in which the principal word “ Isles,” may be read with the lens. 
Above these is a square lamp, with “ Hotel de France” painted somewhat 
imperfectly upon it. On the left of the picture may be seen the bureau or 
Office of the Messageries. On one side of the window, over the word “ Bureau” 
may be read, “‘ Entreprise Dromer, départ pour Rennes tous les matins;” and 
on the other, “Service des Maitres de Poste, départ pour Granville tous les 
matins.” On the shutter of the door may be distinctly read, ‘ Avranches, 
Caen, Granville.” Other names of places in larger characters speak for them- 
selves. In the foreground are some members of the St. Malo shoe brigade, who 
played about our tent in rather disagreeable proximity, and made a valiant 
rush into the road whenever a picture was to be taken. Of the two soldiers 
standing together, the one on the right was a very intelligent fellow, and chatted 
for the space of an hour with a good understanding of the chemistry and pro- 
cess of photography. The other soldier, with a huge imperial beard, will be 
disappointed should this picture ever meet his eye, to find it so unfortunately in 
Shadow. He wasa merry fellow. Drawing his hand down his beard, as I was 
looking round the little knot of soldiers for a subject, he remarked to a miserable- 
looking, close-cropped comrade standing by, “* Zu es trop laid!” 


And here is another : 


While occupied in the balcony of the Mairie, taking the general view of the 
market, No. 14, the little sharp-faced old woman, standing in stereograph 
No. 16, with a melon on her arm, came up to us with a message from the 
jolly-looking proprietress of the fruit-stall—* Would we take her portrait in 
exchange for a plate of peaches?” I explained to her that we were only 
making what were called negatives on glass, and had no meansof getting prints 
from them until our return to England; but she came a second time, saying that 
we could send a print in a letter after we got home. We thereupon agreed to 
take a picture, fruit, vegetables, and all, with as many of ber friends as would 
undertake to remain for a few seconds perfectly motionless. The old lady trotted 
down the Steps, perfectly satisfied with the success of her mission, and stereo- 
graph No. 16 was the result. Madame Tansorie, Marchande de Légumes, 
Lannion, whose name I transferred to my note-book, in syllables as nearly 
representing the sound as possible, for there was no one to be found who could 
read or write, has the promised reward of peaches in one hand, whilst with the 
other she is holding out a sample of their quality. Her little girl, with another 
plate of peaches, is trying her utmost to stand motionless, but not with such 
admirable success us the stolid Breton beside her, with some horse-trapping 
over his shoulder, and the bearded seedsman on the left. In the background, to 























the right of the group, is the shop of the furnishing ironmonger referred to in 
No. 14, with the writing “ Le Bihan, Md. de Meubles:” and over the door of 
the milliner’s shop adjoining, may be read a portion of the word ‘* Modes.” 

And so we take leave of Messrs. Jephson and Reeve, wishing them 
as much success for their present publication as will encourage them 
to take another tour on the same plan. 

Gallantry forbids that we should attempt to raise the veil of 
anonymity behind which the authoress of “A Lady’s Tour round 
Monte Rosa” has chosen to conceal herself. Beneath a pretty 
coloured vignette, representing the single red rose, the title-page 
gives the significant motto, ‘ Sub rosa.” Let that And yet 
why this anonymity ? The volume is a credit to its authoress, and we 
fain would thank her by name for it. It is a record of three visits to 
the mountain of second altitude in Europe, and the incidents of travel, 
the beauties of nature, the manners of the people, are all set down 
with a graceful and artistic pen. admirer 


suflice. 





The authoress is an ardent 
of Mr. Ruskin, and quotes him occasionally—avoiding, ver} 
her credit, any attempt at imitating him. 

The ground covered by this tour has been so often described before, 
that we need hardly follow this lady through all the details of a space 
of travel of which the outline is set forth in the title-page. 
principal features are the mountain itself, the Gemmi Pass, Leukerbad, 
Zermatt, the Riffelberg, the Great St. Bernard, the Eggi Y 
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. . ’ 
the passes of the Simplon and St. Théodule, ‘ the 
Grimsel, and all the usual “lions ” of that part of the Alps. The 

is illustrated with three beautiful chromo-lithographs, and : 


volume 
few well-executed woodeuts. 

Mr. Weld is an old friend, and his last volume is a very fit com- 
panion to these pleasant vacation-tours with which we 
familiar. J I 


are ‘already so 
This time the chain of the Pyrenees has afforded him a 
field of travel. A few pages rattle us out of London, vii Newhaven. 
Rouen, Chartres, Orleans, and so down the Loire to Saumur, then by 














Poitiers and Angouléme to the Garonne and to Bordeaux (or Lourdeaur, 
saving the presence of the Ex-Attaché), where Mr. Weld jots down 
me interesting matter concerning the claret ind notably, 
and somewhat @ propos de bottes, a very improbable story concerning 
a cask of wine that had belonged to Sir Joseph Banks. From 
Bordeaux Mr. Weld proceeded by railway across the arid Landes 
Arcachon, a pleasant and popular little bathing-place, where he sp 
1 week, before encountering the fatigues of the Pyrenean journey 
From Arcachon, the traveller got by railway to Bayonne, and so to 
Biaritz, f “the first gentleman ” of France. <A capital 
pictm jaritz, under imperial patronage, is given by 
wir Veld 
The favourite pro 2 is semicireul trand extending 
between the fantastic wave-caverned base of the cliffs and the \ I 
The smallness of the space is in its favour, as the Frene rea garious race, 
and like to jostle in a crowd. Here, w 2 tide serves for ba ry t 





all the visitors; the custom being for { th 
bain, to promenade before they enter the water. The scen 
very curious. Notin vain, as you will now perceive, we 
boxes conveyed from Paris to Biaritz. Their « 
their owners were in the Champs Elysées. Yor 
lady who decks herself in > robes, gauzy bonnets 
sure, to walk the strand of vild Bay of Biscay. En 
able Parisienne knows she bas many eyes upon her—sor 
than is pleasant; for while I was gazing at the gay scene, in 









sits are dis} 





moralise on the taste of a 


and the thinnest c/ - 








g uisitive and indis- 
creet blasts revealed more of the construction of crinolines and the 
machinery of ladies’ robes than could have been contemplated by their wearers. 





Ingenious 








It seemed to me that fashion had run mad at Diaritz, so out of ch r were 
the dresses of the women with the surrounding scenery. No wond it French 
priests, having, perhaps, some feelings of compassion for hust ” pockets, 





have commenced a pulpit crusade against extravagance in dress; not forgetting, 
among their admonitions, to impress upon ladies that, while their gowns are very 
wide, the gates of Paradise are very narrow. At Biaritz, where, unless my eyes 
creatly deceived me, fast ladies were not uncommon, saw patches worn, not 
greatly l fast ladie: r t un I te! 

generally, but more than once; and shortly after my departure from that place 
I read in a newspaper the following particulars respecting the wearing of these 
fantasies, which I regretted not having known when I was at that watering- 
place. I give the French, because much point would be lost in a translation: 
“Sur le front, majestueuse—tempe, pres de loreille, discréte—coin de lil, 
passionnée—sur le nez, effrontée—sur la joue, galante—sur le pli que forme la 
bouche en souriant, enjouée—au coin de Ja bouche, baiseuse—sur la leévre, 
coquette—sur le cou, derriére loreille, tentatrice—sous le menton, provocante— 
sur le sein, friponne—sur un bouton, receleuse—sous l'eei!, pres du nez, assassine 

-au coin de la narine, mutine.” 





From Biaritz Mr. Weld proceeded to Dax and | 
Pau, where his Pyrenean wanderings may be said to have fairly com- 
menced. The short but suflicient sketch which Mr. Weld gives of the 
natural features of these mountains, and the scientifie phenomena { 
which they are remarkable, is just what might have been expected 
from the secretary to the Royal Society. We do not, however, pro- 
pose to follow him in this. It is nt for us to accompany him 
from Pau to Eaux-Bonnes, and so into the heart of the mountai 
We fully agree with . Weld when he advises pedestrian excur- 
sionists not to be too enthusiastic. Thirty miles a day is too long a 
distance to be kept up fora length of time. ‘ I have never,” 

Mr. Weld, “ formed one of a walking party—and I have joined many 
—that we did not overtask our strength.” 

From Eaux-Bonnes the traveller proceeded to Cauterets, and 
thence to Luz. The descriptions of scenery are powerful, in good 
taste, and not too long. Take, for example, the following sketch of 
the celebrated Cirque de Gavarnie: 





Orthez, thence to 
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To render the first impression of the Cirque or Oule more impressive, a small 
projecting wall of rock masks the entry to the gigantic amphitheatre. This 
passed, the end of the world seems gained, for a vast barrier of rocks rises 
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semicircularly before you to the height of between.1,000 and 2,000 feet. This 
gigantic wall is divided by three or four steps or ledges, each supporting a 
glacier from whence stream cascades. That to the left, as you face the Cirque, 
is 1,266 feet high, and has the reputation of being the loftiest waterfall in 
Europe. The summit of this wonderful amphitheatre is crowned by perpetual 
ice and snow resting on the crests of the Cylindre, 10,500 feet high. The base 
of this fine mountain is embedded in a huge glacier, which gives birth to the 
high fall. Adjoining the Cylindre rise the Tours de Marboré, forming gigantic 
epursof Mont Perdu. Stunted lichens alone vary the ruggedness of the vast 
semicircle of rocks, and the only sound breaking the stillness is that of the 
streaming cascades. 


The pleasant watering-place and thriving manufacturing town of 
Baréges was visited in its turn, also Bagneres, and the pigeons at the 


Palombiére. Bagnéres de Bigorre seems to be the place of Mr. 
Weld’s choice in all the Pyrenees, and, so far as we know, the 
weight of evidence decidedly supports that opinion. 

Among many other good qualities Mr. Weld decidedly has that 


of patriotism; for th let the following little anecdote bear 
witness. He is in an inn at 





u, waiting for his supper : 








On proceeding to the salle-a-man I found a party of four Frenclimen 
seated at supper. They had started in the morning for the Port de 
Venasque, but had returned when about half way. ‘Le ciel a fondu sur 
nous,’ they exclaim and, as there was nothing to be seen, they came 
back. The disappointment had apparently soured their temper; for, 
while eating, they abused everybody and everything, their anger culmi- 
nating when England was mentioned. The country and people were alike 
disa; le, neither being possessed, in their opinion, of a single good quality. 
I was sitting in a distant corner of the room, and in my foreign costume was 
not, lam sure, supposed to be the son of ‘‘perfide Albion.” The odds were 
against me in a physical point of view; but I was, nevertheless, determined to 
let them know that I was an Englishman, and that I would not hear England 
unjustly malign a public room. While considering how I should announce 
my country, they began abusing the garcon for not having brougitt a corkscrew 
with a bottle of wine which they had ordered. Drawing out my rather formid- 
able-looking travelling-} which contained a corkscrew, [ walked across the 
room to where they were 1imed my country, and offered them the 
use of the corkscrew, though, I added, I scarcely knew whether I did right in 
offering it 







































to persons who had spoken so disrespectfully of Ergland. Lengthened 
apologies followed, which of course I took for what they were worth, being 
sufficiently satisfied at having stopped the current of their slanderous talk. 





. 


Like almost all Messrs. Longmans’ books of travel this season, Mr, 





Weld’s work is decorated with tinted illustrations, of which there are 
eight well-executed ones in the volume. Altogether it is a very 
welcome addition to the traveller's library, and we close it with 
the same feeling with which we have parted with all this author’s 


former books—a 


tioning t 
Alfred Tennysor 


to meet him again soon. It is worth men- 


has dedicated this to his sister-in-law, Mrs. 





wife of the laureate. 


Peis: a Paper. Dedicated to ali who do not spell Pets—Pests. By 
Major Ecerton Lerau. London: Longmans. pp. 62. 

wht IS A PET? With many persons a pet is a hideous 

ghoul-like mass of flesh and blood, of skin and hair, which 
kindly nature meant to be a good-natured, healthy dog, but whick 
man, or more often woman (not meaning unkindly either), has meta- 
morphosed into a peevish grotesque parody of the original. With 
others the pet is—whatever animal chance or whim may have provided, 
a child, a monkey, a parrot ; each, perhaps, equally deserving of pity, 
as being each equally likely to suffer from the well-intentioned fancies 
of its patron or possessor. Petting in the great majority of cases 
springs from a semi-benevolent laziness, and in the connection between 
the petter and the pettee it is seldom the interests of the latter that are 
considered. Fearful would be the facts arrived at should some 
statistical zoophilist calculate the average length of life allotted to 
domesticated pets. Far more wonderful than Juvenal’s black swan— 
a real rara avis—is a grey-headed pet; unless, indeed, he happen to 
be a Jegatee or a life-annuitant, and then his health will be as closely 
looked after as that of Sancho Panza when governor of Barataria. In 
the latter case, indeed, he is often somewhat like the king who never 
dies ; and Homer’s crow with his three generations is nothing to him. 
We hope that Major Leigh, who says that ‘the love of pets is one of 
the flowers of civilisation,” will not assume that we are antique 
bachelors, whose only pets are our appetites and aches, worthy 
confreres of that irritable old gentleman who drank, in his antipathy to 
spoilt children, ‘* The immortal memory of the good King Herod.” 
For we are not objecting to the noble friendship that may spring up 
between animals human and sentient. A dog, we admit, is at times 
a more agreeable companion than a man —more agreeable, 
as sympathising more with that peculiar humour in which the 
human biped may happen to be. If the latter be, like Goldsmith’s 
traveller, not exactly ‘‘unfriended,” but ‘“ melancholy, slow,” the 
accommodating quadruped will bestow his unappreciated exuberance 
upon some luckless rat or rabbit, or improvise a sleep. Of course we 
are not now speaking of the wheezy, puffy monsters that are created 
by an over-intimacy with their human owners. Let “the cooking 
animal,” man, reserve his dainties for his own delectation, if he cares 
for the health and morals of his canine comrades. With a certain 
proviso, then, we are just as warm advocates for pets as the gallant 
Major, whose name we have prefixed to this paper, and, like him, are 
ready to protest against any of the genus homo bestowing their affec- 
tions and caresses upon such uninteresting pets as rabbits, guinea-pigs, 
tortoises, and green frogs. Major Leigh quotes from Henry Mayhew 
the following: ‘‘Some of my readers may not know the meaning of 
the term ‘ duflfing.’ There are some twenty ‘ duffers’ in London, men 








who earn their livelihood by ‘ duffing,’ i.c., painting common birds 
(like sparrows and greenfinches) to represent some foreign sort, or 
who invent some non-existing breeds. An old canary, faded and 
worn out with age, is re-dyed with queen’s yellow; blackbirds are 
imbued with a deeper tint by using the soot off the frying-pan; a 
common parrot is painted marvellous hues, and its legs and beak 
varnished; in fact, as one of the ‘duffers’ confessed, the more out- 
landish a bird is made to look the more chance there is of selling it.” 
It is sad that adulteration does not limit itself to inanimate substances. 
Could a person insure his canaries and parrots being unadulterated, 
he might submit with greater equanimity to ground-liver and litmus 
in his coffee, blackthorn and privet in his tea, and red earth in his 
cocoa. But our twenty London ‘“duffers” must, we suppose, 
gain a livelihood, and to do so, palm off on unsuspecting buyers 
their ‘‘duffed” wares. Not, indeed, that these regenerators 
limit their ingenuity to manufacturing dingy-feathered decrepit 


sparrows into bright-plumed vigorous canaries; or worn-out par- 
rots into gorgeous phenix-like products of India or Australia. The 
‘“‘durus magister venter” has taught them to scorn the theories of 
savants, and to show that impossibilities are by no means impossible 
always. We ourselves have heard of a well-authenticated case, 
where by a judicious manipulatory process, a vulgar rat was, for a 
brief period, transformed into the most elegantly miscroscopic dog 
that ever ornamented ladies’ bower. Nor is the recipe for this con- 
version a very orate one. It needed only to duly file the teeth, 
clip the claws, shave off the fur, get rid of the tail, or a considerable 
portion of it, and then clothe the epicene animal in some non-indige- 
nous skin. Little certainly can be said for the humanity of the trans- 
muting process; but to divest himself of this quality is part of the 
apprenticeship of the successful ‘‘ dufier.”. We believe that for a few 
weeks the little pro-canine quadruped fared sumptuously every 
day, and enjoyed the cares and caresses of an admiring mistress, until 
the rehabilitation of its claws enabled it to take a promenade by 
means of the curtains to the ceiling, and so the cunning workmanship 
of the “ duffer” stood confessed. Major Leigh calculates that in 
London alone there are 200,000 cats ; and we believe it is a statistical 
fact that to maintain the London canine and feline world, 52,000 
horses are annually boiled down and served out by 1,000, men at the 
cost of 100,000/. per annum to the inhabitants of the metropolis. 
Our fair readers may like to know that Miss Florence Nightingale had 
for some time, as a pet, an owl, which she had found in the classic 
region of the Parthenon, while travelling in Greece. The galiant 
Major gives us anumber of anecdotes about pets, some of which we 
recognise as old acquaintances. Lecture-giving is now as fashion- 
able as crinoline ; and the quality of most of these modern discourses 
is, to use a mild term, soporiferous. The gallant lecturer in this case 
has chosen a pleasant theme which he has treated in a lively 
pleasant way. We are pretty certain that the juveniles in his 
audience listened with unabated attention to the end; and so they 
could scarcely fail to profit by it. Lafontaine has said, and Dr. 
Johnson has said after him, that all children are cruel—* cet age 
est toujours cruel”—and though, like a good many others of the 
Doctor's oracular dicta, this is, in our opinion, only partially 
true, it cannot be altogether set aside. Most children have 
had so little experience of pain that they scarcely know that 
such a sensation exists; and hence many acts of apparently gross 
cruelty committed by them are really only due to heedlessness 
and ignorance. If these children were better acquainted with the 
laws of nature, not only could this general charge of cruelty not be 
made against them, but it would be greatly for the advantage of the 
birds and butterflies, &c., which they now too often vivisect, impale, 
and torture, simply from an experimentalising ignorance. Such 
lectures as the one before us will convince them that they thus 
purchase an infinitesimally small amount of pleasure for themselves— 
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if pleasure there be at all—at an enormous cost of pain to numbers of 


God’s sentient creatures. 





EL ISLAM. 
Ishmael, or a Natural History of Islamism. By Dr. J. Musnxetsen 
Arnotp. London: Rivingtons. 

T IS ONLY TO SUPERFICIAL THINKERS that the history 
of Mohammed presents no difficulties. ‘To denounce him as a 
designing sensual knave, and all his early followers as fools; to call in 
the direct agency of Satan to remove any hitches that may stand in 
the way of this theory, is an easy, though perhaps not very satisfactory, 
method of cutting the Gordian knot of the history of Islamism. Not 
unnaturally, perhaps, this excessive depreciation has called forth 
champions and admirers of the great Moslem. Men have been found 
eager to enrol him among the benefactors of the human race ; and 
even Sale, in the preface to his translation of the Koran, speaks of 
him as having “given the Arabians the best religion he could, as well 
as the best laws.” The writer of the admirable volume whose title 
we have appended to this paper, gives us a clear and succinct account 
of the state of the Eastern world previous to the appearance ot 
Mohammed. Cbristianity, both in the Western and Eastern Churches, 
had become fearfully corrupted. Rancorous controversies occupied 
the time of those ecclesiastical chiefs who were not too much sunk in 
sloth and immorality to care little or nothing about the doctrines of 
the church committed to their charge. Fearful persecutions followed 
as each contending party obtained a brief term of rule, Image- 
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worship had reached a scandalous height, so much so, that the 
Christian churches bore no small resemblance to Pagan temples ; 
images of supposed saints being substivuted for those of the heathen 
deities. Dr. Arnold says: ‘‘ This humiliating exhibition might well 
convey the idea that Christianity was merely another system of 
idolatry ; a notion still current among Mohammedans, who judge of 
our faith only by the unmeaning and vain ceremonial of fallen 
churches.” Our limits prevent us from noticing at length the fearful 
feuds and general disorganisation of the Eastern tribes. Such was 
the state of the great Eastern peninsula at the birth of the founder of 
Islamism; and it is easy to see how a creed ‘‘embodying the elements 
of all the religious systems extant among the Arabs, and yet avoiding 
their flagrant excesses, would be acceptable to the nation.” It was 
not until he had reached his fortieth year that Mohammed gave signs 
of intending to avow his prophetical mission; and for a time his 
disciples were almost limited to his wife and more intimate friends. 
These persons, together with some youthful enthusiasts and slaves, 
scarcely amounting faltogether to forty, formed the total number of 
the prophet’s followers during the first three years of his mission ; 
the feeble nucleus of that power which soon overshadowed so many 
millions of the human race. We give from Dr. Arnold’s work the 
following very interesting description of Mohammed’s personal 
appearance and habits: 


Mohammed is said to have been of middle stature; to have had a large head, 
strong beard, round face, and reddish-brown cheeks. His biographers state that 
his forehead was high, his mouth wide, his nose long and somewhat of an 
aquiline shape; that he had large black eyes ; that a vein which extended from 
his forehead to his eyebrows enlarged when excited by anger ; that his splendidly 
white teeth stood far apart; and upon his lower lip was a small mole. His hair 
hanging over his shoulders retained its dark colour to the day of his death: he 
sometimes dyed it brown, but more frequently applied to it odoriferous oils. It 
was only at his last pilgrimage that he had his head shaven. He trimmed his 
moustache and his finger-nails every Friday before prayer. His neck, it is said, 
‘‘ rose like a silver bar upon his broad chest.” Between his shoulders he had a 
large mole, which was looked upov as the prophetic seal. A physician once 
wishing to remove it, Mohammed objected, saying, ‘*‘ He who made it shall also 
heal it.” His hands and feet were very Jarge, yet his step was so light as ‘to 
leave no mark on the sand.” Mohammed spoke but little, yet occasionally per- 
mitted himself a joke. A woman once came to him, saying, ‘‘ My husband is 
ill and begs thee to visit him ;” upon which he inquired, ‘* Has not thy husband 
something white in his eye?” She returned in order to examine it. On her 
husband asking what she was doing, she replied: ‘‘1 must see whether you have 
anything white in your eye, for the Apostle of God asked the question.” Her 
husband at once recognising the joke, convinced her that this was common to all 
eyes. On one occasion, when an old woman conjured him to pray for her that 
she might enter paradise, he replied: ‘‘ No o/d woman dares enter paradise !” 
As she began to weep, he reminded her of the verse in the Koran which declares 
that perpetual youth will be restored to women. The Arab prophet was com- 
passionate towards animals, and would wipe down his horse when it perspired 
with his sleeve; but this was nothing extraordinary among his countrymen. 
His cat was lifted up to share his own dish; and a white cock which he had he 
called his friend, considering him a protection against devils, genii, witchcraft, 
and the evil eye! 





br 


It is far easier to picture to our mind’s eye the bodily image of the 
self-styled prophet, than to understand and define his character. Was 
he from the first a crafty and designing schemer, or a sincere though 
fanatical reformer? We quite agree with Doctor Arnold that 
“Mohammed commenced his pseudo-prophetical career with honest 
intentions.” In fact, up to a certain point we cannot help feeling 
considerable admiration for the man. His earnest hatred of idolatry, 
the purity of his life, and the patient tolerance of his teaching, prove 
him, in our opinion, to have been sincere at first. How we ure to 
account for the speedy deterioration of these good qualities we shall 
not ourselves pretend to say. Dr. Arnold says: * We can resist 
expressing our conviction that the assumption of Satanic influence can 
alone solve the mystery which envelops the origin of this fearful 
delusion.” Indeed, Dr. Arnold goes much farther than we should 
venture to do, and ascribes the epileptic fits to which Mohammed (as 
well in his infancy as in after-life) was subject, to the effect of demoni- 
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acal possession. Our author quotes a parallel case from the New 
Testament (Mark ix. 17), i 
possessed of a devil, who was precisely affected in the ways in 
which we find Mohammed is represented to have been in 
the writings of his own followers.” To us there appears a slight 
contradiction in this, Dr. Arnold appears to believe in the 
goodness of Mohammed’s intentions at first; though he must then 
have been under the inflnence of Satan, as he was all his life 
subject to epileptic fits. For ourselves, we can scarcely suppose a 
man directly possessed of a devil to have any good intentions at all. 
In fact, we scarcely see the necessity of ascribing Mohammed's 
“delusion” to direct Satanic possession. Might not the founder of 
Islamism, fanatically sincere at first, have degenerated from blind 
self-deception to hypocrisy otherwise than by such a direct inter- 
position of the spirit of evil? ‘Nemo repente fuit turpissimus,” 
18 perhaps not inapplicable to Mohammed; and unrestrained and evil 
ambition working upon a mind unfettered by ties of morality and 
real religion, may have converted “a sincere fanatic” into *‘a licen- 
tious impostor.” We must apologise for treating in so very cursory 
4 manner a book which displays so much scholarship and research as 
the one before us. Though we cannot accept all Dr. Arnold’s con- 
clusions, we willingly own his freedom from dogmatism, as well as the 
calm, earnest, argumentative way in which he puts his reasons. We 
ought to add that ‘the entire proceeds of this work will be given 
towards founding ‘A society for propagating the Gospel among the 
Mohammedans,’ ” ; i 


‘where a youth is described as being 
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DR. NEWMAN’S LECTURES. 
Lectures and Essays on University Subjects. By Joun H. Newnan, D.D. 
London : Longmans. 1859. 
0* ALL THOSE PERSONS, neither few in number nor inconsi- 
derable in talents, who sought in the Church of Rome that peace 
which they imagined was not to be found in the English establishment, 
John Henry Newman was perhaps the foremost. As a teacher he had 


mainly to an intense earnestness of purpose united with great intellectual 
powers ; and partly too, no doubt, to his many winning personal qualities. 
Loud, then, were the acclamations when this ingeniously subtle, though 
not always very logical, thinker proclaimed his adhesion to the Romish 
communion ; louder still were they when it was seen that he had not 


disciples, whose Newmanism easily induced them to accept at second- 
hand a creed from their distinguished leader. “From Oxford to Rome” 
has not been to many of these travellers a pleasant or profitable journey; 
though we have no reason for including Dr. Newman among the disap- 





pointed wayfarers. Such, indeed, is our opinion of the honesty and 
sincerity of this gentleman, that however unsatisfactory to us are the 
reasons which he gives for having quitted the Church of England, we 
are confident that he himself sees no flaw in them. We shall now, in a 
word or two, dispose of the solitary charge we have to make against Dr. 
Newman respecting this book. He too often, in our opinion, harps upon 
the supposed infallibility of his adopted church, and the dogma that 
within her pale alone is happiness to be found. His audience cannot be 
supposed to want such constant reminders; and his opponents are not 
conciliated by the complacent pertinacity of his claims to theological 
superiority. Such errors of taste and charity sit better on Dr. Wiseman 
and his Italian following than on an Englishman and ex-Oxonian ; one, 
too, who evidently retains much kindly feeling for his former university. 
Dr. Newman’s latest work comprises a series of ten lectures delivered to 
“the Catholic University of Ireland,” during the last four years. Such 
of these lectures as relate simply to university studies might have been 
delivered at Oxford or Cambridge ; and probably would be better worth 
listening to than the majority of discourses delivered there. Others are 
much less pleasing, as well for the reason which we have given 
above as by their marked indefiniteness. For instanee, in the 
third lecture, headed “ English Catholic Literature,” Dr. Newman 





devotes fifty pages to showing “what it is that a Catholic univer- 
sity does not think of doing, what it need not do, and what it can- 
not do.” He adds, “I might go on ‘o trace out in detail what it is that 
it really might and will encourage and create. But, as such an investi- 
gation would neither be difficult to follow up nor easy to bring to a con- 


clusion, I prefer toleave the subject at the preliminary point to which 
Ihave brought it. And there he does leave the subject (not to be again 





resumed) precisely where we think he ought to have begun. Schiller, 
when speaking of the capabilities of our modern English language, warns 
poetasters to beware of imagining that tuneful rhymes alone constitute 
a poet, by assuring them that the language almost sings of its own 
ieccord. Dr. Newman, we think, even extends this doctrine. Ue says in 
the lecture we are speaking of, “Pope, again, is said to have tuned 


our versification. Since his time, any one who has an ear and turn for 
poetry can with little pains throw off a copy of verses equal or superior 
to the poet’s own, and with less of study and of patient correction 
than would have been demanded of the poet himself for their production.” 
If our modern rhymesters can excel Pope, why do they not doso? The 
lecture on “ Elementary Studies” is admirably clear and caustic; though 
it makes us sigh that the writer has to waste his intellectual sweets on the 
mediocrity of the backward Irish lads of the “ Catholic University.” Dr. 
Newman tells us that he “recollects once hearing a young man in the 
course of an examination asked very absurdly what ‘his opinion’ was ot 


Lord Chatham. The examiner, blind to his own absurdity, went 
on to ask him, ‘ What were the characteristics of English history.” We 
can assvere Dr. Newman that we have ourselves within the last 
few months seen in print many examination questions by the 








side of ich the examples he quotes would have an air 

profound lom. Dr. Newman’s examiner was asking vivd e 
questions, and had himself written “ a book on Lord Chatham and his 
times.” If this was a special subject for examinat e eman 
alluded to would have been something more o if 
he did not presume that each student under exan sed 
in his book on Chatham. Our writer’s Oxford experience ought to tell 


him that few examiners who have written books, on any subject what- 
ever, can resist the immense temptation of dragging iz f 
question or other relative to their own lucubr not the 
worst complaint that we have to make of some of the new-fangled 
examiners, called into an examinatory existence by the competitive 
mania. The luckless examinee is not seldom asked to doin half an 
hour, without assistance of any kind, that which has baffled learned men 
to accomplish, with all the resources of a vast library at their command. 
We may add, that there is little in this book which can offend any one, 
and very much that may interest everybody, though it does not appear 
to us to call for detailed criticism. Could we but induce some of our 
modern examiners to read Dr. Newman’s very excellent lecture on 
“Elementary Studies,” it would not only be greatly for their own advan- 
tage, but it would save many a pang to the beating hearts and throbbing 
brains of those youths who too often find long years of study frustrated 
by the eccentric conundrums now so often proposed to them in the 
examination-room. 
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A TALE BY DR. CUMMING. 
Ruth: a Chapter in Providence. By the Rev. JouHn Cumine, D.D., 
F.R.S.E. London: Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co. pp. 218. 
S WE REVIEWED Dr. Cumming’s last work but one a few weeks 
A ago at considerable length, we shall not on this occasion venture to 
task the patience of our readers to any extent. Indeed the plan of the 


acquired great influence in the University of Oxford—an influence due 
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present volume is such that we could not well be lengthy, however much 
we wished it. When the writer fills pages with what he tells were pro- 
bably the thoughts of Elimelech, Naomi, and Orpah, our first idea is 
regret that they should have been such very commonplace persons; our 
next, and possibly more correct, that they never thought anything of the 
kind. Under any circumstances, indeed, it would have been a difficult, if 
not impossible task to transmute the four short and most beautiful chapters 
of the book of Ruth into two hundred and odd printed pages of nearly 
the same material value ; and certainly Dr. Cumming is not the writer 
to achieve impossibilities. Weare aware that Professor gidius Guth- 
mann divided his discourses on the first five verses of Genesis into twenty- 
four volumes; and that his colleague, Haselbach, lectured publicly for 
twenty-two years on the first chapter of Isaiah, without ever coming to an 
end; and therefore we do not by any means consider 218 pages an immo- 
derately long commentary on four chapters. We do, however, Gradgrind- 
like, object that it does not furnish us with a new fact or a new idea; and 
that it possesses all the dulness, without any of the learning, of the 
productions of the learned Thebans above mentioned. We wish, indeed, 
we could say that Dr. Cumming had improved in his classical knowledge 
since his last work, but we trust he will take our advice and read 
his Pinnock’s History of Greece forthwith. We do not affirm 
that when he has carefully read Pinnock’s pages, he will have a 
very correct or accurate knowledge of Greek history; but we think we can 
guarantee him against writing such a sentence as the following : “In the 
age of Pericles, in the meridian splendour of illustrious Athens, the 
females that were the most renowned—Aspasia, Sappho, Helen— would not 
be admitted into respectable society in 1859.” Dates are, we know, as 
Mrs. Partington tells us, “ bothering things;” and we do not wonder that 
they are especially so to Dr. Cumming. The Doctor has, of late, dabbled 
so extensively in Apocalyptic researches, where he makes a thousand years 
equivalent to one day, or vice versd, as he chooses, that we suppose he 
thinks he may deal in the same way with Greek chronology. So far we 
trace method in his blunders ; but as he is not particular in his dates as 
to three or four centuries, why did he not introduce Helen to better com- 
pany than that of the two ladies he couples her with ? This combination 
will certainly not satisfy Mr. Gladstone, who sees in the Helen of Homer 
the most perfect example of Christian-like humility and repentance ever 
conceived by a heathen writer. Dr. Cumming, too, is weak in his Roman 
history. A woman among the Romans was not, we submit, “a subservient 
drudge or slave.” Indeed, in course of time, her rights, both of her per- 
son and property, were legally recognised; which is more than can be 
said of the women of England even in the present century. 


A Hand-book to the English Lakes. By James Payn. (Whittaker and 
Co.; Longman and Co.) pp. 88.—Mr. Payn having already both in prose 
and verse celebrated the glories of the Lake district, has now undertaken 
and executed the less ambitious task of writing a hand-book to that fairy 
region. Instead of inditing a sonnet to the tresses of some Lake-land 
beauty, or chronicling the fugitive splendours of a summer sunset, he has 
turned his attention to sober linear measure, and tells us how many miles 
Bowness is from Brathay, or Thirlmere from Troutbeck; or initiates us 
into the mysteries of Lake-town caravansaries, where the tired traveller 
may dine and repose 

In blanchéd linen smooth and lavender’d. 

And, in sooth, a pleasanter companion than Mr. Payn could not easily be 
found. Keenly appreciating the manifold natural beauties of the scenery 
which he is describing, ever ready to note down (if they be note-worthy) 
any scraps of Lake-land lore, and perfectly au fait with Lake-land topo- 
graphy, he unites in himself all the requisites of a good guide. Knowing, 
too, “that brevity is the soul of wit,” he confines his lucubrations within 
due limits, and offers them for sale at a most moderate price. Doubtless 
the keen healthy air of the Lakes is answerable for the almost provoking 
exuberancy of spirits which the writer exhibits in these pages—provoking, 
that is, to bilious Londoners like ourselves who 


Long in close and populous city pent, 

and debilitated by Thames miasma, can only indulge (when ecstatic) 
in a very diluted milk-and-water kind of ecstasy. Mr. Payn hap- 
pily sees everything in the most favourable light; with him all the 
Lake boatmen—very unlike their compeers elsewhere—are civil; most 
of the neighbouring squires are of the Allworthy breed; and, moreover, 
“the Wastdale folk will do anything for anybody.” Such being the case, 
we heartily advise every one who has leisure and money in his pocket, to 
buy this little volume and betake himself as speedily as possible to our 
English Arabia Felix. Yet a word of solemn warning from Mr. Payn’'s 
guide-book to Cockneys: let all denizens of Cheapside beware of at- 
tempting to ascend the pikes of Scawfell, “the highest land in England,” 
unless they shall have previously doffed their shirt-collars, straps, and 
umbrella-parasols, or sad will be their fate. No matter though they may have 
scaled Highgate Hill, or even surmounted too the heights of Hampstead. 
One Tree Hill itself is nothing to these Lake mountains. Mr. Payn in his 
preface vents some good-natured wrath on “Scotch people,” who, as he 
informs us, are too fond of making unfavourable comparisons between the 
Lake country and the Land o’Cakes: “ ‘It’s a’ weel eneuch, but neathing 
to be compared wi’ our ain country ’—they always do say that respecting 
everything.” 

The Library of his Excellency Sir George Grey, K.C.B. 2 vols. (Triibner 
and Co.)—The publications and manuscripts catalogued in these volumes 
relate to sixteen dialects of South Africa (all within the limits of British 
influence), and are in the library of the present Governor of the Cape of 
Good Hope. It would be an interesting task to compare at some length 
the various peculiarities of the parent languages, but our limits will 
not allow to do more than point out some striking points of resemblance 
and difference between them. In the Hottentot language, the words are 


chiefly monosyllables which always, with two exceptions, end in a vowel 
Diphthongs abound, and the consonats J, f, and v are 
There are three, some grammars say four, clicks in this 
We must add that many words have a peculiar nasal pro- 
The 


or nasal sounds. 
not found. 
language. 


nunciation. 3ushman language is said to vary very much among 
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different tribes and even families of this nation; and it is probable that 
the language of some of them may more resemble the Hottentot language 
than that dialect given here. In the Bushman language the phonetic 
peculiarities of the Hottentot language are carried to excess. The 
gutturals are deeper and the clicks are more frequent. The Kaffir species 
comprises two kindred languages—that of the Kaffirs proper, and the 
Zulu. In these languages the accent is generally on the penultimate, the 
ultimate being, through its slight pronunciation, almost inaudible. 
There is nor in these languages; there are three, perhaps four, clicks. The 
Zulu language differs more in the peculiar and idiomatic use of many words 
and constructions than in the elementary parts of its structure or pronun- 
ciation. The first volume contains almost all the information that can be 
obtained respecting the various books that have been published in any of 
these sixteen dialects of Southern Africa, and must prove of invaluable 
service to missionaries going to the Cape. The second volume contains a 
similar account of the separate publications and manuscripts which relate 
to the twenty dialects of Australia and Van Dieman’s land, and are in the 
library of SirGeorge Grey. We have also all the scanty information that 
can be obtained about the Papuan language, and that of the Fiji islands. 
This catalogue is quite unique of its kind, and will give the philologist 
all the known information respecting the aboriginal languages of our vast 
possessions in Africa and Australasia. 

School Perspective. By J. R. DicksEr, Principal Drawing-master of 
the City of London School, &c. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.) pp. 79.— 
Perspective in connection with the other branches of drawing has now 
become almost a necessary part of popular education; and is one of the 
subjects in which candidates for Government certificates of competency 
to teach are examined. A necessity has therefore arisen for a standard 
book to assist in teaching perspective, and this necessity the volume 
before us is designed to supply. The plan of the work is systematically 
progressive. The theoretical portion is divided into chapters, each treat- 
ing of a different division of the subject; aud just so much of reason and 
explanation is given as seems necessary to enable the student to under- 
stand the subject thoroughly. The whole theory of perspective is con- 
densed into three simple rules which are easily learned, and which will 
enable the student to master most of the difficulties he may encounter in 
its study. And with a view of getting rid of the idea that perspec- 
tive has only to do with crude diagrams, and has no affinity with 
objects of beauty, the whole volume is copiously illustrated with wood- 
engravings, many of them selected from some of the best illustrated 
modern works. The practical portion is divided into seven books, the 
first six treating each of distinct varieties of planes and solids; the 
seventh, of miscellaneous problems and various methods of working. The 
lessons appear carefully prepared, and the whole volume is interspersed 
and concludes with numerous exercises well calculated to test the pro- 
gress of the student, and to assist the teacher in examination. Although 
designed for class use, the “School Perspective” seems equally well 
adapted for self-instruction. We think that Mr. Dicksee’s very carefully 
prepared volume requires only to be known to insure considerable 
success. 

Guide to the House of Commons, containing a List of the Members of the 
New Parliament compared with the last. (P. S. King.) pp. 24.—A list 
without any of that detailed historical information which gives such a 
value to the pages of Dod. The account of Liberal and Conservative 
gains and losses is also too literally taken from the columns of the daily 
papers, which have naturally given to their statistics a political colouring, 
and have suffered their wishes to be father to the thought. What reliance, 
for example, can be placed upon a statement which classes Mr. Frederick 
Peel among the opponents of the Government, when it is notorious that 
he got in for Bury by Conservative support, and upon a distinct under- 
standing that he would support the present Government? 

Catherine. By the Author of “Agnes and The Little Key.” (Knight 
and Son.) pp. 156.—The object of this excellent little volume is to display 
the comforts of a Christian’s death-bed and to show how death itself is 
a conquest. It is affectionately inscribed to the younger members of the 
author's congregation, to the friends and acquaintances of a daughter he 
has lost, and to every father having a daughter in Heaven. 


Mental Arithmetic; containing the Principles of Arithmetic for the 
Learner, and numerous Exercises with the Answers for the Teacher. By 


Huco Rem. (Longmans.) pp. 120.—A useful little manual explaining 
an excellent system of mental arithmetic. Like all mental feats, arith- 
metic can never be made very easy of accomplishment ; but Mr. Reid’s 
system is one of the best for acquiring it that we have ever met with. 

Recreations in Shooting. With some Account of the Game of the British 
Islands. By Craven. (H.G. Bohn.) pp. 307.—Sportsmen, and espe- 
cially young ones, need be very much obliged to Mr. Bohn for this new 
and very handsome edition of what may be emphatically called the best 
elementary book on sporting matters. It is quite true that Colonel 
Hawker’s book is more suited to experienced hands than to tyeos in field- 
sports. Craven’s volume is practical, and, at the same time, attractive, 
gossipping, and pleasant. The present edition can boast of sixty-two 
wood engravings, by F. W. Branston, from original drawings by William 
Harvey, and nine steel engravings, chiefly after A. Cooper, R.A. Beauti- 
fully printed, and upon the best paper, the volume is altogether a miracle 
of cheapness, and we have no doubt that it will very speedily be quite as 
popular as it deserves. 

The Art-Journal (Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co.) for the month fills 
sixteen pages with elaborate and careful notes upon the season’s exhibi- 
tions. ‘There is another instalment of the admirable “ Excursions in South 
Wales,” by Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hall, accompanied by ten very beautiful 
cuts ; an account of the mosaic rug-work of Messrs. Crossley, of Halifax, 
being No. 5 of the excellent series of “ Visits to Art-Manufactories,” by 
Mr. Robert Hunt. ‘The charming gossip about. poor old Lady Morgan 
scarcely needs the initials A. M. H, to tell us whose tender and grace- 
ful pen has traced this affectionate record of an old friend and sister in 
literature. Mr. Walter Thornbury gives the second number of his “ Last 
Hours of the Painters;” and there is the second part of the series on 
“ Rome and her Works of Art,” the works of the great Michel Angelo 
supplying Mr. Dafforne with the theme of his discourse. The engravings 
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from the Royal Collection are of Sir Charles Eastlake’s “ The Sisters,”"—a 
weak but not ungraceful work, fairly rendered by Mr. R. Graves ; and 
«The Herdsman,” by N. Berghem, engraved by J. B. Allen. Instead of 
the usual piece of sculpture, there is an engraving of Michel Angelo’s 
“Last Judgment.” 

Fraser this month opens with a letter from Mr. J. D. Coleridge to the 
editor, relative to the attack made by Mr. Buckle on Sir John Coleridge 
in the May number. Some of our readers may remember that Mr. 
Buckle, in reviewing “Mill on Liberty,” in last month’s Fraser 
attacked (with less than his usual ability, and more of the offensive 
dogmatism so well-known to readers of “ Civilization in England”) a 
judicial decision of Sir John Coleridge passed on a wretched miscreant 
named Pooley, who was convicted at Bodmin of the most horrible 
blasphemy and obscenity. Mr. Buckle, in his own modest way, having 
constituted himself “a priest of the altar of liberty,” indulges in most 
unpriestly language while speaking of Mr. Justice Coleridge and his son. 
“Unjust and unrighteous judge,” “gross and prodigious iniquity,” 
“ stony-hearted man,” and “cold heart and shallow understanding,” 
“ malignant prejudices,” “ crime and criminal,” aresome of the terms which 
the indignant “hierarch priest of liberty,” applies to the eminent judge 
above spoken of. We willina word or two state the facts of the case. For 
fifteen years the neighbourhood of the place where Pooley lived had been 
disgusted by the constant writing upon walls and gates of the most 
blasphemous and obscene sentences. Inthe year 1857 Pooley had become 
so emboldened by impunity that he wrote and signed his name to some of 
the most atrocious and obscene blasphemies that can be conceived ; he 
had tastefully, too, chosen to inscribe on a parsonage gate his ribald 
hieroglyphics. He was indicted before Mr. Justice Coleridge at Bodmin, 
and, we think, most deservedly sentenced toa term of imprisonment. Mr. 
Buckle, looking, we suppose, on this man as a sort of champion for freedom 
of religious thought and speech, is horrified at the idea of Pooley’s being 
brought to trial and punished. The man had, doubtless, a perfect right 
to hold any opinions he chose ; but he had no right, we maintain, to irri- 
tate and annoy all those who did not agree with him, by forcing 
on their notice his abominations. It is one thing to publish a 
sceptical or even blasphemous book, which may be procured at the 
option of the reader; it is quite another to write up in a public place 
those blasphemies; just as it would bea very different kind of thing to hire 
a room and lecture on the merits of Atheism, and to blaspheme our Saviour 
in the public streets. Mr. Buckle argues for Pooley’s insanity. That 
was a question for the jury to decide, and they decided that he 
was sane. Mr. Coleridge remarks that Pooley’s condemnation was a more 
fortunate event for himself than “if he had been acquitted as insane, and 
had been imprisoned thereupon during the Queen’s pleasure, which the 
judge must now by law direct to be done in the case of a misdemeanour as 
well as in cases of felony.” Mr. Buckle, while “ ministering the sacred 
rites of liberty,” bestows his Billingsgate plentifully on the counsel for 
the prosecution (Mr. Coleridge) and on the two Cornish clergyman con- 
nected with the case as well as on the judge. Being ourselves heartily 
tired of Mr. Buckle, we must refer our readers for further information 
to the present number of Fraser, where they will find Mr. Coleridge’s 
letter ; and a most admirable article bearing the signature “ A. K. H. B.,” 
so well known to readers of Fraser. All the papers in this number appears 
to us good, but our want of space precludes us from entering into details. 
The translation from Homer (in the style of Macaulay’s “ Lays of Ancient 
Rome”) seems to us to be a good idea; though it bears evident marks of 
haste and carelessness. ‘Surprise” and “ price” are not good rhymes; 
and what is the meaning of “huddling horse ”? The writer, too, is very 
inferior to Lord Macaulay in his skilful management of proper names. 

The present number of the Zrish Quarterly Review is inferior to few of 
its predecessors. The subjects are in general well chosen; and the mode 
in which they are treated is not unworthy of pages which, we suppose, 
may claim to belong to the chief quarterly publication of Ireland. The 
opening article, headed “Scenes from the Revolution,” though consisting 
principally of extracts translated from “The History of French Society 
during the Revolution,” by the Brothers Goncourt, is evidently the work 
of a writer well acquainted with the history of the epoch he is describing. 
The third article, on “The Blind,” might, in our opinion, have been con- 
siderably improved by curtailment. The writer informs us that “the 
truly interesting case of Laura Bridgman is too well known to need 
elucidation here,” and, at the same time, gives us several pages (including 
a long extract from Dickens’s “ American Notes ”) about her. As we 
have never yet seen a magazine article “on blindness ” which did not 
contain the Bridgman episode, we are now pretty well tired of it. The 
rest of the article is very readable, though the quotations from Milton’s 
odes might, perhaps, have been omitted as known to everybody. What 
authority, we may ask, has the writer for telling us that the meaning of 
the word Homer (cungos) is a “blind stroller.” Homeric controversialists 
have, we are aware, occasionally assumed this to be its meaning when 
attempting to prove some pet theory respecting the great epic poet of 
Greece. “ About the tuneful nine” is an interesting article, displaying a 
considerable amount of information about poets, players, &c. Perhaps, 
however, the best article in the number is that somewhat affectedly headed, 

The Human Poll and the Barbers.” It is a complete encyclopedia 
respecting the human hair, and is written in a yery lively, pleasant style. 

The gentlemen who write for the Constitutional Press exact certainly 
one test of competency—perhaps, indeed, only one—viz., that each con- 
tributor should be an ultra-Tory. Toryism with them, like charity with 
others, covers a multitude of sins; for certainly the sins of this magazine 
are, in a literary point of view, not few or far between. We do not so 
much object to their political prejudices. Many Englishmen, besides the 
contributors to the Constitutional Press, have imagined, or at least have 
so affirmed, that each Tory government presents a wonderful conglomera- 
tion of virtue, industry, and talent. Of course, they candidly and 
honourably admit that governments of opposite politics have amongst 
them a certain amount of all these desirable qualifications ; but then, 
unfortunately, they are seldom or never, in Whigs at least, found united. 
The talented Whig is too often a knave, the virtuous a fool, and the 
industrious is some government understrapper, who is sure to take to 











knavery or folly when, from under-secretary he becomes, by some intrigue 
or other, one of her Majesty’s principal secretaries. We have not made 
these remarks because we ourselves are Whigs. Literature is not, or 
most certainly ought not to be, of any bigoted political creed; at least she 
ought to be able to look with kindness and consideration upon any 
literary workman of different politics from herself. A Whig may, after all, 
be worthy of the post of poet-laureate; a Tory may be found capable of 
painting a good picture. Tories, too, frequently write nonsense; Whigs, in 
our opinion, do so quite as often. We know that ere thisWhig writers—much 
more capable, too, than the most talented contributor to the Constitutional 
Press—have written, as if political (and some times private) honesty was 
only known to members of their own party. But then these members 
contented themselves with publishing their own individual histories, 
pamphlets, or squibs separately; and did not league or band themselves 
together to publish them in one or in a number of Whig volumes. Had 
they done so, their histories, we have no doubt, would have been as dull 
as a series of similar works written by a series of Alisons ; and their 
magazines would have been worthy prototypes of the Constitutional Press. 
Our preface having been rather longer than we intended, we can scarcely 
give that space to the Constitutional Press which it deserves; although, 
perhaps, after all, this would not be much. We have no objection 
to Tories supping together; we ourselves should like to be with 
them, provided the supper was a good one, and that we might hold 
our tongue and not listen to the conversation if it branched on poli- 
tics. Again, we have had other critical contingencies in bye-gone times ; 
and history (perhaps falsely) informs us that we were saved by others 
than Tories. As to “The Appeal and the Verdict,” we hope that what the 
writers prophesy will take place, and we shall have a second golden age. 
As to the Low Church party, though we do not think, by any means, so 
harshly of them as the writer of the article in the Constitutional Press, 
we willingly admit that they are capable of much improvement, and that 
they might be improved by becoming Tories. IfTennyson be or become 
a Tory, we should not think his poetry better or likely to become better 
than if he were a Whig. We must now apologise to our readers for 
having made “so much ado about nothing,” but promise them not to err 
so again for some timie. 

The London University Magazine for this month opens with an article 
from Mr. Francis Newman, headed “ Deliberations before War,” in which, 
arguing from the sad experience of the past, he bids us beware of allowing 
Government to glide from their declaration of neutrality into hostilities 
with France. The article on “‘ Debating Societies” will be of assistance 
to future clergymen and barristers. We must add that two-thirds of this 
magazine is devoted to London University intelligence, which can scarcely 
be supposed to have much interest for readers in general. 

Lhe Eclectic for June opens with a well-written though caustic article on 
Mr. Wornum’s “Epochs of Painting characterised.” The second article, 
“ The Austrians and Italy,” wili not prepossess its readers in favour of the 
government of the Kaiser Francis Joseph. “ Reverie and Abstraction” is a 
most interesting paper, though it does not enter very deeply into the philo- 
sophy of the abstract mood. “From Babbicombe to Hope’s Nose” transports 
us to the seaward edge of Devonshire; and it would not be easy to find a 
more genial guide to its many beauties than the writer of this article. 
The other articles appear also well written and readable. 

The National Magazine is as usual varied and agreeable in its con- 
tents: a paper on longevity, made out of M. Flourens’ book ; a long 
instalment of Mr. Brough’s story (containing a life-like sketch of literary 

3ohemian life in London); and a pleasant parliamentary sketch, en- 
titled ‘An Hour at the House,” being among the most attractive. There 
is a good assortment of wood-engravings: notably one of Mr. Helmsley’s 
picture, “Young Nurses,” now being exhibited in the Suffolk-street 
Gallery. 

Bentley's Miscellany has a paper on Hartley Coleridge, by Monkshood ; 
and a memoir of Alexander von Humboldt. Mr. Walter Thornbury 
contributes a quaint legend, in verse, called “ The Birth of Gunpowder.” 

Titan opens a well-written article on the “Law of Exile,” by a Magyar, 
“ Who Reads all the Novels?” “Two Old French Palaces,” and “ Snarlings 
in Solitude,” will all repay perusal. 

We have also received : A pamphlet On the Prevention of Consumption, 
by the Use of the Hypophosphites. By J. F. Churchill, M.D. (John 
Churchill.) pp. 16.—Recommending the use of those salts of lime and 
soda. A Chapter on Fossil Lightning. By George D. Gibb, M.D. 
(Geologist Office.) pp. 12.—An article reprinted from the Geologist, on 
the subject of Fulgurites.——Tvraits of Indiun*Character. A Lecture de- 
livered at a meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society. By Colonel SyKgs, 
M.P., onthe 16th of April, 1859. (Harrison.) pp. 29.——The Universal 
Decorator. Vart XVIII. (G. Vickers. ) The Works of the Rev, Sydney 














Smith. Part VI. (Longman.) Containing his contributions to the 
Edinburgh Re vit w.— The Poe tic We rh s of The mas Moc re. Parts II. and 
III. (Longmans.)—Containing the “Irish Melodies,” ‘“ National Airs,” 
“ Sacred Songs,” “ Loves of the Angels,” and “ Odes of Anacreon.” 
Remarks on Coinage; with an Explanation of a Decimal Coinage proposed to 
be introduced into this Country. By “Jacia.” (Simpkin.) pp. 20. 





The third part of Aoutledge’s Illustrated Natural History. By the Rev. 
J. G. Wood, M.A. (Routledge.)—This part completes the tribe of Suma, 
with the marmozets, lemurs, loris, and the congeneric species ; then goes on 
to the Cheiroptera, which includes the bats ; and commences the vast and 
important division of the Felide, of which the lion is the first and fore- 
most member.— Moutledge’s Shakespeare. Edited by H.Staunton. Part 
XXXIX. (Routledge.)—Comprising the completion of “ Troilus and 
Cressida,” and part of the first act of ‘“ Hamlet.” Moore's National 
Airs. Part I. (Longmans.)—Messrs. Longmans excellent serial edition 
of Moore’s “Irish Melodies” being now completed, this is the first instal- 
ment of his “ National Airs,” with symphonies and arrangements for the 
pianoforte, edited by Mr.Charles William Glover. This first number 
contains ten of the airs. The seventh volume of the Congregational 
Puipit, conducted by the Rev. T. G. Horton—(Judd and Glass)—and the 
fifty-second number of the same serial publication.——A Sixth Edition 
of The French Master fo Be ginners, or Easy Lessons in French. By M. le 
Page. (Effingham Wilson.) 
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FRANCE. 
Notes from Paris on Literature, Art, the Drama, §c. 
; Paris, June 1. 
gee was always a favourite study and source of inspiration for poets, 
painters, and historians, and at the present moment it is the cyno- 
sure of all eyes. Apart from political objects, with which we have 
nothing to do here, the events now going forward in Italy are producing, 
and will continue to produce, a considerable effect on literature and the 
fine arts. The history and the treasures of ancient Italy and the charms 
of Italy of the present day will be brought prominently before all the 
world, and this war which so often tramples on art and literature, will, in 
this case, be of considerable service to both. The number of works 
published or about to appear, which either directly or indirectly pertain 
to Italy, is at present unusually large. Works of the highest importance 
that have been almost as forgotten for years, are reproduced, retrans- 
lated, and re-edited, and these, as well as a vast mass of ephemeral 
matter, find a hundred eager readers now, whereas a year ago 
only a few solitary scholars and students would have taken 
the trouble to read beyond their title-pages. Amongst the most 
important of these worke is the “Histoire des Italiens,” by Césa 
Canti, author of the “Histoire Universelle,” of which eight editions 
have been published at Turin, two in French, at Paris and one at 
srussels, within a few years ; and of the “ Histoire de Cent Ans,” which 
has also been translated. His last work, the “ Histoire des Italiens,” of 
which a translation, by M. Lacombe, under the superintendence of the 
author, is now in course of publication by Firmin Didot and Co., is like 
all M. Canti’s works, conceived and executed on a grand scale, and occu- 
pies twelve volumes. It exhibits the result of a vast amount of reading, 
research, and thought, and claims to take rank in the first class of his- 
torical productions. This work treats, not of the Roman people only, 
but of Italy in its fullest sense—of the entire peninsular washed by the 
Adriatic and the Mediterranean. M. Cantii gives considerable 
attention to the ante-Roman period, and traces out the sources 
of Italy’s greatness in a wide and liberal spirit— in that spirit 
which distinguishes the true historian from the archeologist and 
virtuoso. He is like Niebuhr, Vico, and Arnold—a heretic as respects 
Titus Livius and the legends, but he is no hard, dry critic; he has a 
sympathetic respect and a lively interest in all the stories of ancient 
Rome, whether historical or mystical. He accepts them, if not as records 
of fact, as indications and revelations of the mind and habits of the 
times. The literature of Italy is evidently the especial object of M. 
Cantii’s study, but his work embraces history in its entirety —legislation, 
commerce, art, literature, science, industry, habits, manners, and even 
costumes ; and he illustrates his text by reference to all the best authors 
of all countries. M. Canti: has given much attention to philology, and 
that portion of his work which treats of the languages of Italy possesses 
a peculiar interest for the linguist. His object has been to produce a 
history of Italy from the earliest times to the present day; he has not 
shunned the events of our own time, in which he was an active mover, 
but his ardent nationality is tempered by his extensive experience and 
mature judgment. 

Messrs. Didot have also just issued the first number of a very elegant 
reprint of the Vecellio Cesare’s work, “ Degli abiti antichi e moderni di 
diverse parti del mondo,” which had become very rare. The 500 figures 
exhibiting the costumes of various countries, and of all classes of society, 
female as well as male, and which are generally attributed wholly or in 
part to Titien, a relative of the author—some being undoubtedly his— 
are engraved on wood in a fine bold style closely following the 
originals, and each page is surrounded by an ornamental border designed 
by Catenacci after the original borders in Vecellio’s work, and the best 
models of the period. The original Italian descriptions are accompanie 
by a French translation, and the work is a beautiful specimen of typo- 
graphy. It will, when completed, form rather more than a thousand 
pages. It is prefaced by a short notice relative to the wood-engraving 
of the sixteenth century, from the pen of M. Ambrose Firmin Didot. 

A small work on the cereals grown in Italy under the Romans, by 
M. Miebon, is announced for publication by A. Durand.—A guide for 
Savoy, Piedmont, and Lombardo- Venetia, entitled ‘“ From the Alps to the 
Adriatic,” by M. Juame, is now in the press, and will shortly be published 
by Hachette. 

The number of newspapers, bulletins, and other fugitive sheets published 
here concerning the war and Italy is beyond calculation. Most of them 
are of a very unpretending character, but they circulate largely—some of 
them are said to sell to the amount of a hundred thousand copies a week. 

M. Théophile Gautier paid a visit to Russia last winter, and there were 
a good many surmises as to the object of his journey. We have the solu- 
tion now in the form of the first part of a work on the treasures of Russian 
art, ancient and modern, charmingly illustrated by heliographic plates, 
executed by Richebourg, and published simultaneously at St. Petersburg 
and by Gide of Paris. The first number contains a minutely detailed 
description of the church of St. Isaac. Amongst the subjects for the 
future numbers are the various imperial palaces—the Winter Palace, the 
Hermitage, Tsargkoe-Silo, Peterhoff, and Gatchina; the Kremlin, the 
church of Vassili-Blagennoi, and the convent of Saint Serge. The work 
is atrue livre de luxe; it will occupy six hundred pages folio, and two years 
and a half in publication. 

The same publisher has recently issued many other important illus- 
trated works, including a series of photographic views, accompanied by 
descriptive letter-press, by Maxime du Camp, of the monuments of 
Egypt, Nubia, Palestine, and Syria ; a “History of the Funereal Cus- 
toms and Sepulcures of the Ancients,” by Ernest Feydeau, architect of 
the city of Paris; a new and extended, but moderate-priced, edition of 





the “ CEuvres completes de Rembrandt,” by Charles Blanc; and a collec- 
tion of architectural compositions and ornaments from edifices con- 
structed between the reigns of Charles VIII. and Louis XIV., under the 
title of “‘La Renaissance Monumentale en France,” by Adolphe Bertz. 
This work, of which only a small portion is published, will contain, when 
completed, 200 large quarto plates on steel. 

A tale entitled “ Mariani,” by M. Arsene Houssaye, is announced, and 
anew romance entitled “Christian,” by M. Francis Wey, both well- 
known authors.—It is sad to have to record that the production entitled 
“ Fanny,” one of the most disgraceful books that has been put before the 
public for a long time, has reached its sixteenth edition. 

M. Villemain, whose name requires no introduction, has had the 
courage to take an independent line, and, in spite of the war fever, to 
issue an “ Essay on the Genius of Pindar, and on Lyrical Poetry with 
regard to the Moral and Religious Elevation of the People.”’ This work is 
published by Messrs. Didot and Co., and it will, doubtless, attract con- 
siderable attention in the intervals of excitement, if such should occur 
before the war is concluded. 

The two following works will be of interest to the commercial world: 
“ A Collection of the Tariffs of France, England, Germany, Austria, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Sweden and Norway, Switzerland, and the Hanseatic 
Towns, corrected to the first day of the present year, and accompanied 
with comparative Tables of Money, Weights, and Measures,” just pub- 
lished by Firmin Didot and Co.; and “‘ A Manual of Information relating 
to the Public Funds, Banks, Railways, great Companies, the Commercial 
Jurisprudence, and International Commerce of the Chief Countries in the 
World,” by Guillaumin and Co. 

The reception of M. Jules Sandeau, at the Institute, drew a distin- 
guished audience. According to custom, the new academician pro- 
nounced a eulogium upon his predecessor, in this instance M. Briffault. 
There is another vacant chair, by the death of M. de Tocqueville, the 
historian, and one of the candidates expected to be proposed is M. Louis 
de Lornénie, author of “ Beaumarchais and his Times,” and professor- 
assistant at the College of France, where he is at present discoursing on 
the literature of the seventeenth century. 

M. Dumont, of the Institute, has been charged by the Government 
with the execution of the statue of Humboldt for the gallery of 
Versailles. 

Meissonier, who produces such wonderful miniature paintings, is gone 
to Italy; and the way in which his journey was brought about was 
somewhat singular. It is said that the painter had a great desire to visit 
Italy, but not having Fortunatus’ cap, he could not obtain the means by 
wishing. His friend Alexandre Dumas, fils, recommended him to write 
to the Emperor ; Meissonier took the advice, and the Emperor sent him 
back immediately an order for either one or two pictures representing the 
principal personages engaged in the great military drama, or a scene 
from the war itself, at the painter’s option ; the remuneration to be 
50,000 frs. Within the letter of the Emperor was an order for 12,000 frs. 
on account. And so by this time Meissonier is in Italy. 

The “Village Usurer” at the Odéon is a thorough rustic tragedy, and 
although too wiredrawn, is a very clever, effective piece. A carpenter and 
innkeeper falls into the clutches of the usurer, who, in concert with a dis- 
carded journeyman, plots the murder of the poor man Denis with the 
view of getting possession of his property. Denis goes up a scaffold 
erected around the church, and loses his life by stepping on a plank sawn 
through by his late workman Louvot. This latter afterwards manages 
the inn for the widow, while the usurer forges false debts and obtains 
complete command over everything. The widow’s son, young Denis, or 
Denizet as he is called, who is a restless young fellow who prefers hewing 
timber or doing nothing in the woods, finds that the residence of Louvot 
in his mother’s house creates scandal in the village and persuades them to 
marry. The usurer now obtains complete command over both husband 
and wife. Some years afterwards young Denis discovers the horrible 
fact that the man whom he himself has caused his mother to marry is the 
murderer of her first husband. He declares his intention of bringing him 
to justice, but dreads the scandal that must ensue. The scaffold 
is again around the same church, and Louwvot, worn out by the misery of 
his guilt, consents, at a hint from Denizet, to put an end to his wretched 
existence on the same spot, and in the same manner; and s0, on the anni- 
versary of his victim’s death, while his wife and child are within the 
church offering up prayers for the repose of the first victim, Louvot 
ascends the scaffold and falls through to the ground. Before his death, 
however, he gives Denizet a written statement of the usurer’s complicity 
in the crime, and this latter is also discovered to have posssesed himself 
of the fortune of a poor girl whom he keeps almost as a slave, and with 
whom Denizet is in love. Beginning with a murder, and ending with a 
suicide; and with a wretched widow, a murderer, and a rascally miser for 
three of the chief characters, the piece is rather sombre certainly. But 
it is relieved by the comic figure and cunning of the usurer, and by a fine 
manly fellow, a mole-catcher, who is a perfect rustic philosopher, and the 
hinge upon which nearly all the action of the piece turns. It is he who 
discovers the murder of Denis, he who finds out that the poor girl is his 
own niece, and, lastly, he who compels the usurer to endow her with 
all his money under the fear of being dragged before justice as an 
accessary to the murder of Denis. This village philosopher was played 
by the leading actor of the theatre, Tisserant, in a fine broad natural 
manner that was highly effective. It is curious that our artistic neigh- 
bours, the French, in all their rustic pieces carry out the details in 
too positive a manner, the peasants are dressed so very really, the 
accessories are all so very exactly the actual commonplace objects they 
represent that the whole effect is rather that of a hard photograph than 
of a work of art. It is curious, but no less true, that this is almost 
always the case on the French stage. 
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THE DRAMA. 


TITH A COPY of the Lntr’acte spread open before us, recording the 
at doings at twenty-three theatres, we have only one little morsel of 
novelty to dissertate upon. Certainly four of the theatres are closed ; but 
the others are in vigorous operation, and are so far successful that they 
do not seem to require any novel attractions. Farce and the French 
supply them all with the exception of the Italian operas, the standing 
Shakespeare dish at the Princess’s, and the tragic stars, Miss Glyn and 
Mr. Phelps, at the Standard. 

The morsel of novelty to which we allude is an absurd little one- 
act piece, produced on Monday night, at the Strand Theatre. It has the 
strange title, “Caught by the Ears,” which is highly suggestive of there 
being somehow connected with it the animal who is the symbol of folly 
and stupidity. The parties so connected with it, in thisinstance, seem to 
be the audience, who shouted and shrieked, at least a portion of them, at 
a tissue of the greatest nonsense we have for some time seen on the stage, 
and that is saying a great deal, considering how lately we noticed two pieces 
at the Adelphi, the “Talking Fish” and “Ici on parle Francais.” The 
folly at the Strand is again from the French, and it brings 
us into a state of wonder at two things: first, that the Parisian 
dramatists can concoct such rubbish; and secondly, and that any 
one can be found to take the trouble to cart it over here. It 
seems to be thought a great joke on the Boulevards, that a half- 
cracked musical enthusiast in his adoration of Tamberlik and his 
chest-note, orders his servants to bring him by force to his villa, so that 
he may hear his exquisite singing and express his insane admiration of it. 
His servants are sufficiently obedient, but seize the wrong man, and bring 
a wretched tailor, who has a name something like that of the great 
singer. The miserable object considers he has been lured to a 
den of monsters and murderers; and a long equivoque is kept 
up about a note he has sewn up in his trousers-pocket. He is made to 
put on the costume of Otello und to go through a scena of the opera; 
and he is so far aided that the lover of the musical enthusiast’s daughter 
sings a song on the other side of a window which is mistaken for the 
tailor’s. Ofcourse the want of identity is discovered when the author’s 
genius can no longer sustain even this miserable trash, and the farce 
comes to anend. In the Strand “adaptation” Mr. Sims Reeves’s name is 
substituted for that of the Italian tenor, and Mr. James Rogers plays the 
tailor. Such squalid delineations of dirt, ignorance, and poverty must be 
sustained by very uncommon genius to render them bearable to persons 
of any refinement of taste. The opinion happily seems to be gaining ground 
that a class of characters that Mr. Robson enacts as minute studies of low 
life are hardly capable of being rendered by any oneelse. The same opinion 
Was many years since uttered with regard to Liston. Mr. James Rogers 
has a great deal of humour, and a quick eye for certain characteristics ; 
but he sacrifices too much to absurdity and to his audience. His acting 
on Monday night was a mixture of burlesque, vulgarity, and character, 
the last mentioned ingredient being in far too minute proportion. 

We never sit through the wearisome performance of this class of pieces 
but it strikes us how very rare niceness of judgment is. ‘There is some 
invention in the world, but there is but very little taste and less discrimi- 
nation. In no place does convention so tyrannically rule as on the stage. 
Almost every piece is made up of stale and stereotyped materials. There 
is the lover whom no one sympathises with, and the second young lady 
who now, we rejoice to find, has very little to say. One original 
character exhausts the genius even of a Parisian dramatist; and all 
the rest of the dramatis persone are the old stagers, who have dressed, 
ranted, and laughed in the same fashion as fathers and uncles, friends and 
marplots, in every piece these twenty years. They are put on the stage 
as makeweights; and they have a regular set business apportioned to 
them, doing what may be termed, in contradistinction to real humour, 
the stage fun. ‘They are to assume the garb of an opposite sex, which 
seems a grand stage joke; or they are to be involved in long equivoques 
which deceive no one, and are generally made up of impossible nonsense. 
They are to make mock speeches, which are tedious as the original, 
and have neither point nor spirit. It was formerly a grand resource 
for a walking gentleman to sing a song about his amours or his 
gun, but this relief is now only occasionally awarded to a walking 
lady who has something of a voice but cannot act. In all these portions 
of the drama it seems that anything may be done or said, as all idea of 
nature or humour is concentrated on the one character or incident which 
has incited the author to write. Mechanical construction like this is 
thought by some dramatists to be so essential, that they consider all 
dramatic art rests on its development, and this notion spreads to 
managers, and even to the habitués of a theatre, who get so hacknied 
and blaséd, that they prefer stage gas to sunlight, the distemper 
Scenes to the fresh fields, and the green-room creatures to real flesh- 
and-blood. When the theatre lapses into this state it requires very 
Tough treatment to restore it to its pristine health. It is in a 
very dangerous state when the actors, managers, and audience have 
lost the sense of the natural and the novel. They are like a society tinged 
With the plague, who, being shut up in quarantine, not only infect each 
other, but prevent a restoration to health. The modern critic, too, is fre- 
quently enfeebled by the epidemic that lurks thus insidiously in every 
theatre, and dwarfs his standard of excellence, and measures every- 
thing by personalities. Mr. So-and-so is merely contrasted with 
another Mr. So-and-so, and thus a collection of what should be very strong 
individualities are shuffled into an indistinguishable mass of mediocrity. 
It comes at last to, not whether So-and-so is good, but whether he or she 
is better or worse than what is in itself indifferent. It requires a tornado 
to get rid of a miasma, and this fetid state of atmosphere is just now very 
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prevalent in theatrical circles. By these unhappy circumstances the 
standard of excellence is gradually lowered or shifted to what ought to 
be mere accessories, such as scenery and costume; and all idea of art, in 
its high and pure sense, departs from the theatre. At present the un- 
wholesome state of the Drama is making a little sensation, and it is one 
of the last signs of health that a perception of impurities has not entirely 
left the sufferer. Much is being said about the inefficiency of criticism, 
but though that may be true, yet it must be recollected that criticism is 
an analytical, and not a constructive operation. There must be some- 
thing to exercise judgment upon, something to call forth taste, something 
to excite felicitous description and scientific analysis. Aristotle did not 
flourish before Homer. Undoubtedly the first step towards a healthier 
state is truth-telling ; and this has not been the fashion lately. Cour- 
tesy, or influence, or downright corruption have prevented that; and, 
indeed, the more one searches into the causes of the present diseased state 
of the Drama the more universal we find them. Perhaps their primal 
roots may be found in the construction of society itself, but this is an 
inquiry which must be deferred to further leisure and opportunity. 





ART AND ARTISTS. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY.—SOUTH ROOM.—DRAWINGS AND 
MINIATURES. 
NO. V. 

| i SPITE OF THE REGULARITY OF FORM given to the collection by 

the catalogue, we have here an olla podrida of water-colour, oil, enamel, 
and dry-point works jumbled together with a heedlessness ahd confusion that 
is altogether destructive of the beholder’s comfort, and subversive of the end 
sought by each contributor. Wecannot be answered by the plea of want of 
room ; because the two upper strata of pictures need not have been hung at all. 
Seeing is a necessary condition towards understanding pictures, and here no 
such end is attained, and they only encumber the walls, annoy the spectator, 
and distress their authors. If there be any class of works that especially 
demands attention to homogeneity, care in selection, and tenderness of treat- 
ment, it surely must apply to the more fragile organisation and delicate 
manipulation which reveal the subtlety of refinement, and constitutes the basis 
of attraction in such works as those which come under the common definition 
of ‘“‘ miniatures.” Yet what do we find here? Observe the confusion worse 
confounded! the utter heterogeneousness with which they are huddled together ! 
reminding us of that strange gastronomic compound called (par excellence) *‘ the 
Devonshire pie,” in which fish, flesh, and fowl, potatoes, apples, onions, and 
cream, are all compacted within a wall of paste! 

“ Indian Arrivals—Southampton,” by J. Mogford (667). This gentleman 
makes it a special point in his delineation that the sun should be within an hour 
of the horizon, either in the morning or the evening, and the consequence is 
that, though he pourtrays it with great abilitv, a feeling of ‘ sameness” per- 
vades the whole of his works. Ex uno, &c. Yet, notwithstanding, this picture 
has many beauties. The cloud formation is particularly well rendered, the water 
calm, pellucid, and reflective, and the general result bright, clear, and lumi- 
nous. 

“Going to Place” (680) is a charming drawing in water-colours, by T. 
Roberts. Evidently the same little girl whom some time since we saw seated 
on a grave in the Suffolk Gallery, but now seated on a trunk waiting to be taken 
to her new residence, wherein, though so young in years, she is to achieve the 
dignity of earning her own livelihood. This is a notable drawing in point of 
execution and thought, representing a sad chapter in life-history, and exciting 
a not unreasonable hope in the future. 

“The East Lynn at Middleham, North Devon,” by G. P. Boyce (682). This 
gentleman is unfortunate in his lot with the hangers this year, for his oil picture 
in the next room cannot be seen, and this water-colour barely ; yet what we can 
see is sufficient to make us feel that he has been most undeservedly ill-treated. 

“Snowdonia, looking over Lynn Crafuant,” by A. W. Hunt (702). A 
work on the ground, well worthy attention. 

“A Scene from Othello,” by W. S. Herrick (717). A mere furniture picture, 
wherein the incident of the author is perceived by a commonplace under- 
standing, and the fact delineated with but a common respectability of exe- 
cution. 

‘Dr. Wordsworth, Canon of Westminster,” by G. Richmond, A. (723). One of 
those masterly chalk drawings in which this artist is unrivalled—making his 
shortcomings in oil the more obvious and the results more regretful. It is 
singular to observe that two such men as this gentleman and Mr. Thorburn 
should leave those branches of art where few could approach them, for one 
wherein they never can become greater than second-rate. 

At the head of those who paint miniatures must be placed the honoured name 
of Sir William Ross, R.A., than whom this class of art knows no higher 
professor in any age or time. No matter what the medium, the fresh, downy 
bloom of childhood has never had so able, tender, and delicate an exponent. 
For our own part, we would place him as the greatest miniature painter that has 
yet lived; and though the works here are not the finest that he has painted, yet 
they have sufficient of his quality to justify usin so placing him. After his 
come a multitude of works worthy of attention and consideration by Messrs. 
H. T. Wells, C. Earles, T. J. Gullick, E. Moira, W. Egley, and C. Cousens. 
The best of these are by H. T. Wells, who bids fair to occupy and ably fill the 
position so rightfully won and so curiously abdicated by Richard Thorburn, 
A.R.A.- We have classed all these works together, not from neglect of their 
many claims to notice, but simply because the numbers are so great and the 

ubjects so almost invariably portraiture that criticism becomes nearly com- 
pressed into the two words like or unlike, after granting the able capacity with 
which they are rendered. 

‘Thoughts of the Past” (890). If the memory of the past be half as unplea- 
sant as this sight of the present, we cau only hope that both might be obliterated 
as soon as possible. 

“Too Late,” W. L. Windus (900). The mournfullest picture, in every sense, 
in the present exhibition; to many revolting, to more ludicrous, though we are 
bound to observe that the latter effect is chiefly produced by a hurried glance, 
and the former by a longer examination. Some go away wit! a laugh or giggle, 
some with a sneer of disgust, and some with a sigh—amongst the last ourselves, 
for the picture has unquestionably merits of a very high order, but all rendered 
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nugatory by the presence of a deplorable feeling of morbid agony, as though the 
painter wished it to be 

The index of some secret struggling woe, 

Some silent sorrow wrestling with despair. 
Many we have heard say, “‘ The picture tells no tale.” We would have such 
remain in ignorance; for though they saw the same ghastly tragedy enacted 
before their eyes, yet they would fail to perceive it. To all those who have 
** loved and lost” it will not fail to speak, and bring back a too familiar heart- 
ache. The picture rouses our deepest commiseration for the painter. 

“ Fair Rosamond and Queen Eleanor,” by J. Archer (901). A very clever 
picture, almost destroyed by the over emphasis with which the tale is attempted 
to be told. This painter should try as a subject ‘“ Dinah and her Parient;” his 
passion would exactly fit the measure of that dire tale. 

‘*Cattle on the Mountains” (907). We should like to bind this gentleman 
down to the use of a plain linseed oil and turpentine medium ; for it is obvious, 
in this able work, that Mr. Huggins’s chief defect arises from an over use of 
magilp, making his colour rant by the facility it affords for the admixture of 
asphaltum, and slimy from the want of tenacity it betrays in keeping sharpness 
of edge. 

“Val d'Aosta” (908). A rare, remarkable, and wonderful work—an illus- 
tration to a greater extent than any other example we know of how far the 
perceptions can go without demonstrating the presence of a spiritual influence. 
We are glad it has been painted, because it proves what a poor caput mortuum 
the mere practical is. Truly an epitaphical gravestone for Post-Ruskinism. 
The veritable outside of the womb of earth, pregnant with nothing! And, as 
Carlyle so granitically puts it, ‘‘ Not the universe’s affair at all,” but the seeing 
party's affair very much, for the results to each correspond with exact propor- 
ion to his notion of it. The sadness of these doctrines that have led on the 
neophytes of art, drugged with the nepinthe of materialism, to the worship of 
the outside of the fane, leaving unthought for and unworshipped the goddess 
within! To the physical eye of a soulless being this is the very perfection of 
manual performance; but to the mental observer, cold, barren, and unprofitable 

paramount in effective manipulation, but altogether blind to the expression of 

istoral sentiment—everything in cleverness, and nothing in power—potent in 
, naught in emotion—denoting, however, a fine courage and perseverance, 
1erein must have been brought to bear ‘‘ each corporal agency to the won- 
derful feat.” All Mr. Brett has now to dois to nurture such elements of the 
etic as lie dormant within him by combining the study of our best wood- 
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ndscape painters, such as Shakspere and Wordsworth, together with a close 
»bservance of the subtler elements of beauty disclosed by nature in her varied 


ut, above all, let him especially eschew the fantastic theories of Mr. 
’ Mr. Brett. 

‘*A Farm, Arundel Park in the distance,” by Birkett Foster (873), is a per- 
fect gem 
_ No. 914 is a capital representation of the giant trunks of 
Park, by A. M‘Callum. 

‘‘ Marine Sunset,” H. Dawson (915). If we mistake not, this is a smaller 

plict of a picture exhibited in the British Gallery some time ago. 

‘‘The Roundhead,” E. Crowe, jun. (921). The knight, who has given 
proof of his political feelings by having his hair cut, is full of well-expressed 
individuality; so also is the operator; but the two females are deficient in 
drawing, and lack the interest which beauty is almost always sure to induce. 
Why should they not have been made reasonably good-looking ? 

‘Back from Marston Moor,” H. Wallis (930). This picture is one of the 
greatest enigmas in the whole exhibition. Wonderfully luminous, but 

ipremely discordant, whilst neglect of attention to the comparison of parts, 
and fitness of the whole, is something to be seen to be believed. The scene 
represents a Puritan yeoman and wife sitting on a bench outside their farm- 
louse, interrapted in the reading of some no doubt good book by the arrival of 
their son, wounded in the fight which has just taken place between the 
Cavaliers and Roundheads. Now, measuring the height of the two foreground 
figures, they could not stand up in the house, even though there were no floor 

) the top rooms; and, as for the young woman looking through the bedroom 
window, whereon can she be standing? The whole picture, by the use of the 
intensest primitive key of glaring colour, utterly upsets both repose of eye and 
mind, A sad change, and that a decadence, truly from the man who painted 
“The Chatterton.”—‘‘ A quiet pool in Glen Falloch,” B. W. Leader (933). 
A great relief to look upon this beautiful landscape after Mr. Wallis’s startler : 
it being a thoroughly unaffected, well-rendered, and properly-considered scene. 
‘* The Spinning-wheel,” by J. Bostock (935). Very pretty, ‘‘ and that’s all,” 
as Buckstone says.—** Home Pleasures,” James Haylltar (937). A father toying 
with his two children. In criticising the Portland Gallery we said, with 
reference to a picture there exhibited by this same artist, ‘This is a very 
powerful in colour and light and shade, admirable in 
almost perfect in execution. It lacks but two points to make it 
the tine rkin the whole exhibition—depth of thought and amenity of com- 
positic We shall watch this gentleman’s future works with great interest.” 
Mr. Haylltar has increased our interest and fulfilled our expectation. There is 
(granting the thesis) no finer work in the whole academy. For knowledge. use 
ind arrangement of the chromatic scale in its most powerful intensity, no other 
work even approximates it; but the ‘“ hangers” have taken great care that you 
shall not discover its remarkable qualities without exerting the muscles of the 
neck and straining the eyes by an opera-glass! This is the most glaring 
evidence of malice prepense we have mel with in the academy this year. Was it 
done to disprove Mr. Ruskin’s thought, ‘Do your work well and kindly, and no 
enemy can harm you?” : 

_ “Thomas Hughes, Esq.” (944). Mr. James Dickenson is fortunate in having 
for ‘‘ sitters” two such remarkable men as those whose portraits he this year 
exhibits, and deservedly so, for this is a no less admirable work than his 
representation of the Rev. F. D. Maurice. He has grasped the mental expression 
as well as the personal physique with undeniable security. This is, it seems 
the author of ‘Tom Brown’s School-Days.” ; 

. The ¢ culist,” by H. B. Roberts (945), isan exceedingly clever delineation 
of a homely incident, ‘‘ dust i'theeves,” which grandmammaisremoving fromthe 
tearful orbs of her grandson with the corner of her apron. It is the best genre 
picture in this room ; wherein are also many able water-colour drawings and 
parents by H. Tidey, F. Cruickshank, R. B. Paul, J. Gilbert, and Miss C. S. 
sane. 
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PASSAGE. 


For a moment reflect upon the lack of judgment that could place works 
of art in such a location. It is a gross inconvenience to the visitors, and 
an insult to the artists. But if the visitor will put up with the pushing, 
squeezing, and hustling of the many exits and entrances, there are some works 
that should excite and will well repay attention. Such an one is ‘* Lone crags 
that front the sea,” by H. Moore (961); ‘On the Llugwy,” by A. Hunt 
(969); “* The Lake of Como, from Colico,” by H. Tiffin (971); ‘* A Study,” by 
A. Moore (973) ; ‘On the Greta,” by A. W. Hunt (997); “Snowdon,” by H. 
C, Whaite (1001) ; “A Children’s Party,” by F. Smallfield (1008). 5 


NORTH ROOM. 


No. 1029 is a very fine drawing by F. Powell of ‘‘ The Falls of the Tummell.” 
A very clever little picture is ‘ Coaxing a Puppy to Swim,” by F. Piercy 
(1082) ; ‘ Stonehenge,” by M. Anthony (1065) : 

The faintest relics of a shrine, 

Whate’er the worship, wake some thoughts divine. 
Not in this instance, for the “ hangers” have taken care that it shall not be 
seen. 

No. 1103 a very fine drawing from the grandest equestrian statue yet pro- 
duced by a British sculptor. Mr. H. S. Melville, has happily caught and power- 
fully retained the masterful impression of Mr. Foley’s characteristic ard grand 








equestrian bronze of Lord Hardinge. 

“The Princess and the Seven Dwarfs,”’ by J. Sterling (1107), seems to dis- 
close much grotesque ability, but it is so hung that it is impossible to quite make 
out either the subject or the execution of it. 

** An Autumn Afternoon on the South Downs (1143.) Avery admirable pic- 
ture—redolent with the calm influence of autumn air; a very noteworthy land- 
scape in every respect. Nothing overstrained or mistaken, proving a perception 
in this instance both delicate and earnest. It should have been hung on the 
line: Will Mr. Raven permit us again to hint to him, that in sunlight the sha- 
dows always absorb some of the blue above. 

In Nos. 1164 and 1180, both illustrative of passages during the Crimean War, 
Mr. W. O. Brierly fairly extracts from us that he is one of our best marine 
water-colour draughtsmen ; thoroughly conversant with ship architecture, he is 
fully enabled to watch the whole effect of a picturesque incident, and portray it 
with the full results of a minute knowledge and large perception. 

‘‘ Lynmoth, from the Landing-place,” by Miss C. F. Williams (1181). Admira- 
ble in truth of detail, evincing that it is entirely a portrait of the place, very 
careful though bold in execution, and quite, in every way, a satisfactory 
drawing. 

TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 
TT MEMBERS of the Society of British Artists (Suftolk-street), held their 
annual meeting on Wednesday evening, for the election of officers and the 
despatch of business, Mr. Hurlstone the president, Mr. Pyne the V.P., Mr. 
Roberts the secretary, Mr. Noble the treasurer, ard all the other officers, were 
re-elected. Messrs. Helmsley, Cole, and Boddington, were elected “hangers ” 
for next year. We understand also that a resolution was passed to petition 

Parliament on the subject of a site at Burlington House. 

Her Majesty’s Inspector visited the Leeds School of Art on Wednesday and 
examined the pupils, to the number of about 400. The result was satisfactory. 
Eleven medals were granted, and four drawings were selected for competition for 
the national medallion. There were only five medals last year, and no drawings 
were selected for competition. On Thursday the drawings were thrown open for 
inspection, admission being by ticket. 

The Publishers’ Circular says: “ A trade more ingenious than honourable has 
just been put a stop to by the summary treatment bestowed upon it by Mr. Fores 
of Piccadilly: it seems that for some little time a person has been in the habit of 
purchasing of him guinea prints, and carefully erasing the title and imprint, so 
as to baffle detection, has disposed of them even to connoisseurs as proofs before 
letters, at three guineas. The culprit has been committed to take his trial; but 
as the trick may be attempted in other parts of the country, we call attention 
to it.” 

This day, Saturday, Messrs. Christie and Manson will submit for pur- 
chase by public competition 236 pictures and drawings. Amongst the latter is a 
well-preserved specimen of Sir Joshua Reynolds's power over coloured crayons ; 
and among the former are many able works of art, strangely misnamed, but for 
all that having great pictorial merit. ‘A Landscape, with cattle” (No. 224), is 
called J. Ruysdael, but is, in fact, one of the finest Van Goyens we have ever 
seen. The modern works are properly ascribed. Those by Clater, Farrier, and 
Underhill, are severally as good examples as we know of those artists. There 
is also (No. 119) a particularly well-painted ‘Interior, with a lady and her 
laundress,” by the Belgian artist Copas, and dated last year. 

The Cheltenham Examiner says: ‘“‘ The town will learn with regret, and art- 
connoisseurs will deeply deplore the fact that the picture-galleries of Thorlstone 
House, the residence of the late Lord Northwick, will soon be lost to Chelten- 
ham. The deceased lord having died intestate, it has been found impossible to 
retain them as an heir-loom to the title, and, consequently, these rare and costly 
treasures will shortly be dispersed, to enrich the collections of other galleries. 
The work of cataloguing the pictures for sale will be commenced in a few days, 
with a view to their disposal by public auction in the course of the approaching 
summer. In the mean time, however, we would ask whether something could 
not be done towards preserving this valuable collection to the town.” 

With regard to the reports of such sales as that of Mr. Jarman’s collection 
last week, we wish it to be understood that we do not intend that the inser- 
tion of such paragraphs shall be taken as any guarantee on our part of the 
authenticity of the works so sold. The names of the painters or supposed painters 
are taken from the catalogues, for which we are in no measure responsible ; and 
it would be impossible for us to institute in each case a strict inquiry into 
the authenticity of the work. For this, the prices are in some measure a very 
fair guide, and with regard to the collection in question, although the articles 
and the sale were mentioned in high-flown terms by the most potent of our daily 
papers, the prices fetched for works attributed to first-class masters were such 
as to render the genuineness of those works something less than doubtful. 

A curious example of the way in which newspaper criticisms are got up 
occurred in the Fine-Arts column of a contemporary of old and established 
reputation as an authority upon literary and artistic matters. Speaking of 
Mr. Hollidays picture, “ The Burgesses of Calais” (480), the critic said: “ There 
is merit in Mr. Holliday’s picture, the burgesses being left out, and the design 
only representing King Edward at the window, with Queen Philippa 
kneeling by his side, also looking out. Her countenance is constricted with 
anxious sympathy for the doomed men. As she kneels, her arms are clasped 
tightly round the hips of the stalwart king, who, while he looks with conscious 
power upon his enemies, is fondly pressing the head of his wife against him ; 
the cunning spectator being well able to foresee that the rougher power is here 
fast yielding to the gentler.” Considering that the painter has not left any 
intelligent beholder the faintest shadow of a doubt as to his intention to depict 
one of the burgesses of Calais prepared for the penance and receiving the affec- 
tionate condolences of his wife before setting out on his bitter pilgrimage, the 

Jinesse of this criticism is very remarkable. Perhaps the critic will be kind 
enough to explain why the “ stalwart king ” selects his shirt as the most fitting 
costume wherein to ‘look with conscious power upon his enemies.” 

It is expected that the Peel Park Exhibition, Manchester, will be opened 
early this month. At present the utmost diligence is being used to hang the 
pictures and arrange the works of art which have been generously lent by their 
owners. Her Majesty stands first as a contributor, alike for the number, beauty, 
and value of the articles which have been sent from Windsor Castle and Buck- 
ingham Palace. In the Engraving Room of the new wing has been placed an 
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Indian bed, as rich as silver, gold, silk, and velvet can make it. It was a present 
to the Queen from a Hindoo noble at Benares, for the Exhibition of 1851. The 
bedstead is of silver profusely ornamented, the mattress and pillows are of purple 
velvet, the inner curtains are of cloth of gold, and over them hang mosquito 
curtains of purple muslin. At three corners of the bed have been placed Siamese 
state umbrellas of several tiers. Her Majesty has also sent a number of 
manufactured articles in native coloured cloth, Cashmere silk and wool, brocades, 
cloth of gold, all beautifully embroidered, or adorned with feathers and flowers 
of every variety of design. These articles will be placed in glass cases in the 
centre of the principal exhibition-room. Other cases will contain an interesting 
collection of curiosities—illuminated manuscripts, triptychs, plaques in ivory 
and porcelain, coins, medals; Faenza, Monte Lupo, and Majolica ware; Chinese 
pictures, &e. The walls will be covered with a good collection of pictures, con- 
tributed by the Queen (two of Mulready’s), the Earl of Derby, Lord Egerton of 
Tatton, Mr. W. J. Legh, M.P., Sir George Hayter, &e. All these pictures are 
by distinguished artists, and not a few are of the highest merit. The exhibition 
will be open to the public without charge, in common with all the other rooms of 
the Museum. ; ee 
The Austrian Kaiser, determined not to be behind his French brother in his 
patronage of art, has also his painter at the seat of war. It issaid that Herr Eugen 
Adam, from Munich, known by bis repre sentati¢ ns of former Italian wars, has 
gone to the Austrian head-quarters to take part in the campaign as battle-painter. 








MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


“PF)ALMAM QUI, &e.” ‘Lucrezia Borgia” is pretty generally admitted 
be poor Donizetti's happiest effort. Ever since its tirst production at La 
Scala in the carnival, 1834, the principal leading artists of Europe in the lyric 
walk of the drama have turned their attention to Victor Hugo's harrowing tale. 
The first representation of it this season at the Royal Italian Opera attracted a 
brilliant and overflowing audience. It was, in fact, the first really great attend- 
ance—one that we hope may be accepted as an augury of better “ business” 
than has hitherto rewarded the exertions of the management. The chief cha- 
racters, Lucrezia, Gennaro, and Alphonso, were represented—as they have been 
on many previous occasions—by Grisi, Mario, and Ronconi. With such a trio 
as this, ‘‘the force of nature can no farther go.” Of all Grisi’s characters 
Lucrezia is that in which she is the least likely to meet with a superior. 
Her personation of the terrible heroine is one of those masterpieces of 
art to which the public seal has long been affixed, while it still re- 
mains a matchless exemplification of passionate and brilliant vocalism; so 
highly has she elaborated it, that we are left without a weak point to dis- 
cuss. The most trying portion now appears to consist in the cavatina, where 
the simple art of vocalisation is very severely taxed. Excellence in this de- 
pends, ina large measure, upon physical resources, and such resources cannot 
retain the freshness of youth, even in the most richly endowed. In other 
respects, Grisi is still what she has been since Pasta retired in her glory, and the 
star of poor Malibran set in too early a death—what she must be until her peer 
be found—unrivalled. Mario’s Gennaro, on Thursday, partook of the freshness 
and exquisite finish of times gone by, unique in vocal and dramatic excellence. 
The pretty romance, ‘‘ De pescatore ignobile,” was sung with a sweetness that 
gavea double charm to that beautiful melody. Equally bewitching was the ‘Come 
save quest’ ora,” a specimen of vocalisation in the pure Italian school, where ex- 
pression reaches the highest point of grace without approaching the exaggeration 
which has gone far to make shouting an almost essential element in modern 
singing. Tothe part of the Duke Ronconi lent all the importance that pointed 
singing, intelligent acting, and authoritative purpose could insure. Nothing, 
in short, as far as the histrionic sentiment was concerned, could have been more 
effective. In addition to these luminaries Mme. Nantier Didiée shone lustrously 
in the romanza in the prologue, and with especial brightness in the better- 
remembered Brindisi (act ii. scene 4). The choral power of the Royal Italian 
Opera is always brought into striking play in this celebrated work; one instance, 
among others, was manifest in the finale to the prologue when the Venetian 
noblemen insult and execrate the infamous Borgia. To this was given a vehe- 
mence and potency of which words convey but a very inadequate notion. The 
opera througbout was received with the greatest applause, the trio in the second 
act encored, and the principals frequently recalled. With an audience 
like that of Thursday, such testimonials of approbation entitle the celebrated 
three especially to wear the palm so justly deserved. The introduction 
of “ Martha,” on Tuesday afforded Mme. Lotti della Santa another opportunity 
for the display of her vocal attributes. Although Flotow’s opera abounds with 
trivialities, there are two or three pieces in it sufficiently attractive to give it a 
place among more excellent things, The oft-recurring “Qui sola vergin 
rosa,” the provokingly amusing quartet at the spinning-wheels, and the 
beautiful aria given to Lionel (in act iii. sc.4), serve to keep the faculties on the 
stretch. Mario was sadly out of voice on Tuesday, and sang nothing success- 
fully. Slight indications of disfavour marked the entrance of Graziani, the 
Plumkett of the evening; but as he looked penitent, and did his duty well, they 
died away for want of wider support. Mme. Lotti as Lady Enrichetia obtained 
an encore in the chief song, ‘‘ The Last Rose of Summer,” and Mme. Didiée, with 
less opportunity for a definite mark of approbation, was well-received through- 
out. The band and chorus did ample justice to Flotow in his four-act opera of 
** Martha.” The Queen, Prince Albert, Princess William of Prussia, and other 
distinguished personages honoured the entertainment with their presence. 
Rossini’s ever fresh and delightful ‘11 Barbiere di Siviglia” was produced 
on Tuesday at Drury Lane, with signal success. Of all the operas by this com- 
poser, whether comic or serious, *‘ II Barbiere” is the most complete. In it we 
discover an individuality from first to last. Every bar bears the impress of 
genius; there is not only the abstract beauties of melody, harmony, orchestral 
and vocal colouring; but the notes fit the words, and the sounds the sense. The 
music assigned to Hosina is admirably adapted for Guarducci’s voice, which is 
tuneful, fluent, and sweet; and the young but highly-gifted singer made an im- 
pression deeper than before. 
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The delicacy and finish of her execution of the 
elaborate and extremely difficult embellishments, which she adds to the ‘ Una 
voce,” proved how careful and assiduous she must have been in the cultivation 


of her art. Guarducci was introduced to vs from La Scala with a reputation 
of being the most accomplished mezzo-soprano of the day, and in the aria 
incident to the lesson scene, by Mercadante, “Ah, s'estinto,” we became 
converts to the same opinion. The aria was encored by universal request. 
Badiali represented the bustling, amusing, and important Figaro. His 
execution of the difficult florid music of the part entitles him to commendation, 
and Sig. Mongini’s representation of A/maviva, though not the best that we have 
Seen, was far from being void of merit. The opera in other respects was admir- 
ably performed and was received with rapture by a densely crowded audience. 
The announced morning performance on the Friday previous met with a hearty 
response. Those who had not before witnessed Miles. Titjens, Guarducci, and 
Sig. Giuglini in that mysterious drama to which Verdi has wedded so many of 
his inspirations, must have been fully impressed with the superlative manner 
in which the “ Truvatore ” was performed. 


The Monday Popular Concerts—to use a sporting phrase—‘ have had a long 
and a brilliant run.” Their end is now drawing to a close; nevertheless, the 
attendance at St. James's Hall seems to say that public patronage is by no 
means on the point of exhaustion. The complexion of the hall when filled, last 
Monday, was very different to that when the venture to make these weekly 
séances successful and popular had to be tried. Regent-street is not exactly the 
musical atmosphere for the million to breathe; for when the claptrap style of 
music was almost withdrawn they withdrew too. Bagatelles, made popular by 
popular singers, have at length given way to a “classical series,” so that the 
loftier strains of ** Adelaida” have chased the witcheries of ‘‘ My Pretty Jane,” 
and the romance attached to “ Marble Halls” is exchanged tor the beautiful 
realities of the twilight bower in the land ‘ where the citron blows.” [In the 
programme of Monday eight pieces were selected. First in order was 
the quartet of Beethoven in C major (Op. 59), known as No. 3 of 
the set dedicated to Count Rasoumowski, the Russian Ambassador at 
Vienna, whom the Emperor Alexander created a prince under this title, 
at the Congress of Vienna in 1815. The artists engaged to interpret this 
exquisite and fanciful composition, together with another quartet by the same 
composer in A (No. 5, Op. 18), were Herr Joachim, Herr Deichmann, Mr. 
Doyle, and Sig. Piatti. We of late have frequently remarked on these eminent 
instrumentalists, so that the simple statement of their engagement in this 
instance will suffice. The largest share of the suffrages of the meeting was 
awarded to the Kreutzer sonata, in which Arabella Goddard almost surpassed 
herself. In the vocal department there was nothing of a very exalted character. 
M. Fedor’s reading of ‘‘ Adelaida” was neither elegant nor correct. The 
attempt to gloze over vocal defects by pronouncing the same word in two ways, 
only served to render his faulty style more apparent. In the absence of M. 
Benedict, the onerous duty of conductor was assigned to Mr. Lindsay Sloper. 

Thirty years have glided away since Spohr composed his celebrated sym- 
phony in D minor for the Philharmonic Society. It was reintroduced on 
Monday at the Hanover-square Rooms, and, being played to perfection, met 
with a hearty commendation, especially by those who could enter into the real 
merits of the work. The attendance was greater than usual, a circumstance 
attributed chiefly to the announced performance for the first time there of 
Professor Bennett’s cantata, “‘ May Queen.” With such a cast as Mme. Clara 
Novello, Miss Lascelles, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. Weiss, there can scarcely be 
a question as to the efficiency of the soloists. The choruses were not given with 
a proportionate finish. Although the cantata has been stamped with great 
favour wherever it has been given, there was a coldness at Hanover-square not 
easily to be accounted for, unless the ‘* May Queen” is too fresh and native. 
The other entertainments consisted chiefly of Mozart’s concerto in D minor, 
with Mr. Charles Hallé; the overture to Leonora, and a very beautiful render- 
ing of Cherubini’s ‘‘O salutaris hostia,’” by Miss Lascelles, of which we 
have spoken before. The orchestral forces were as usual, under the baton of the 
Cambridge professor. 

The English Glee and Madrigal Uni met again at Willis’s Rooms, on 
Monday. In the programme was 4 madrigal, by Ravenscroft, ‘ In the merry 
spring,” not so often heard as it should be. The other portion consisted of 
lees, &c., so well known and familiar that it is unnecessary to repeat them here. 

Herr Leopold de Meyer, as a pianoforte player, is one of the wonders of the 
age. Of this the profession generally have been long aware, but the public 
were not so fu enlightened until Tuesday, when a concert was given 
at the Hanover-square Rooms. Nearly every piece selected for per- 
formance was of his own composing. is powerful tinger, rapid execu- 
tion, and dashing stvle—now raising a thunder-clap of chords, and 
anon dealing them out in the faintest whispers — created no less an 
amount of astonishment than delight. The facility that he has discovered 
in travelling the mysterious ins and outs of the keyboard are truly wonderful. 
Both the playing as well as the compositions of Herr Leopold de Meyer are 
strongly impressed with the stamp of individuality ; in proofof which we need 
only cite his “‘ Airs Hongrois” and “‘ The Mermaid ”—pieces that can scarcely 
be played with effect by any person other than himself. It is somewhat late in 
the day to attempt an analysis of the doings of this extraordinary artist. His 
fame is European, and his works are regarded as the productions of a master who 
has founded a school of his own, one, in fact, in which there are few disciples. 
Mile. Vaneri and Herr Reichardt afforded a necessary relief to the pianisms of the 
concert-giver by their vocal efforts. Mlle. Vaneri was to acertain extent suc- 
cessful in *‘ Qui la voce.” Her style was somewhat exaggerated, and, to say the 
least of it, more adapted for the stage than the quieter domain of the Hanover- 
square Rooms. Herr Reichardt exhibited a better style of singing ; but was not 
very happy in the choice of the pieces selected. The rooms were fully attended 
by a fashionable auditory. 

” Miss Palmer, an especial favourite with the habitués of St. Martin's Hall, 
gave her loug-promised concert on Wednesday evening. The gathering was, as 
might have been expected, large, seeing that several artists of first-rate standing 
were engaged to take part in the performance. Among the frequenters of the 
musical meetings in Long-acre there is sure to be found a large amount of fancy 
enthusiastically developed, so that any vocal or instrumental favourite has very 
frequently to pay the penalty of popularity by doing double duty. The pro- 
gramme was illustrated with stars. Mme. Rudersdorf sang a mirthful and 
trilling bolero twice, notwithstanding its length and the vocal taxation thereunto 
belonging. Miss Palmer in ‘‘The Storm,” a song admirably adapted for her 
rich and powerful contralto voice, was vociferously applauded, and she had to 
sing again in consequence. Reeves inthe grand scena from ‘ Der Freischiitz,” 
‘‘Through the forest,” was pressed bard for a repetition, but, profiting by a 
former ill-judged compliance, wisely declined. There were so many good things 
scattered up and down the bill of particulars that we are necessitated to give a 
general summing up by awarding to the dénéficiare our word of praise for the 
quality of the items introduced, and the efficient manner in which they were 
performed. 


























CONCERTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mon ..Mr. Van Praag’s Concert 
New Philharmonic Last Concert. St. Jame 
Bach Society. Second Practice. St. Martin’s H 
[ves. ...Miss Adeline’s Concert. Hanover-square Rooms. 
Miss Leftier’s Concert. St. James’s Hall. 8, 
Ecclesiological Choir. Second Meeting. St. Martin's Hall. 8. 
Web. ...Crystal Palace Flower Show, with Concert 
Mr. W. H. Holmes’s Second Pianoforte Concert. Hanover-sqt 
Herr Ernst Pauer’s Great Orchestral Concert. Hanover-squar 
Handel Choral Society. Foundling Hospital. 8 
Tuvrs...Mr. Richard Blagrove’s Annual Concert. Willis’s Rooms. 3. : 
Mr. Charles Hallé’s Pianoforte Recital (No. 8.). Mansfield-terrace, Cavendish-sq. 
Sig. Bianchi’s Matinée Musicale. Lebeto House, Ovington-square, Brompt 
Mr. Frank Bodda’s Grand Evening Concert. Hanover-square Rooms. 8 
Fri......Mile. Caroline Valentin’s Matinée Musicale. Hanover-square Rooms. 3 
Miss Messent’s Evening Concert. Hanover-square Rooms. 8 
Sacred Harmonic Society. Second Rehearsal of the Metropolitan Amateur Divisicn 
of the Handel Commemoration. Exeter Hall. 8 
SAT. ......Festival of the Metropolitan Schools Choral Society at the Crystal Palace. 
Miss Dolby’s First Concert, St. James’s Hall. 3 
Herr C. Oberthur’s Morning Concert. Willis’s Rooms. 
M. Rubinstein’s Grand Orchestral Concert. Hanover-square Rooms. 8. 
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MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 

HE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, long a favourite place of resort, and 

the source of much pleasant amusement and instruction to the lieges, is 
announced to be for sale in this present month of June. 

An idea has been charitably started that it would be good to give a concert 
for the purpose of raising money in aid of the sufferers by the terrible accident 
at the Westminster Palace Hotel. Those who are desirous of aiding in this are 
invited to write to the secretary, as per advertisement, without delay. 

It was expected that the subscribers to Covent Garden would mark their 
sense of Sig. Graziani’s conduct by their reception of him on Tuesday night ; 
nor was the expectation deceived, for when the great baritone made his bow not 
a hand was in his favour, but, on the contrary, a few sounds of disapprobation 
such as those walls are little accustomed to. 

The great fountains and the whole system of waterworks at the Crvstal 
Palace are to be displayed for the first time this season to-day (Saturday). 
Should the weather prove favourable a great treat may be expected, as the 
grounds just now are brilliant with the masses of rhododendrons and other 
American shrubs in full bloom. ‘The view from the terraces, in the valley near 
the cedars, and from the archery ground, is alone well worth a visit to 
Sydenham. 

It is stated that the funds in uid of the Royal Dramatic College have lately 
been so liberally contributed to that it is hoped all will be in readiness for laying 
the foundation stone of the institution by July or the beginning of August next. 
Already seven houses have been promised, viz., one from the Drury-lane Fund, 
one from Covent-garden ditto, one from Mr. Charles Kean, one from the General 
Theatrical Fund, one from the Equestrian and Dramatic Sick Fund, one from 
Mr. J. J. Stainton, and one from the Hon. George Coppin from subscriptions 
received in his name from Australia. Already the amount in hand reaches 
3,3002, a fair sum for a young charity to begin its career with, though, doubt- 
less, by the time the foundation-stone is laid this amount will be considerably 
increased. The late ball in aid of the college was productive of the most grati- 
fying results to its finances, and on this as on many other occasions when the 
welfare of the charity was concerned the utmost credit is due to Mr. Sams for the 
care and zeal with which he managed the entire féte. 

The engagement of the performers for the Handel Commemoration has now 
been completed by the Sacred Harmonic Society. The rehearsals of the metro- 
politan division of the chorus at Exeter Hall, will be concluded on Friday, the 
10th inst. Rehearsals in the provinces will be continued to the 17th, on which 
evening as many of the chorus as Exeter Hall will contain will be assembled 
together for the first time. The full rehearsal of the orchestra will take place at 
the Crystal Palace on the morning of the 18th. This rehearsal will be open to 
the public by tickets. Arrangements are being made for the exhibition of relics 
and memorials of Handel, in a court arranged for the purpose. Handel’s autograph 
scores of ‘* Messiah,” “Israel in Egy pt,” and the “ Dettingen Te Deum,” now 
in the Royal Library, and the portrait presented by Smith (the amanuensis) to 
George III., now at Buckingham Palace, will be lent for the occasion by the 
Queen. The statue by Roubiliac, his por:rait by Denner, miniatures, pitchpipe 
used by Handel at his performances, autograph letters, &c., belon r to the 
Sacred Harmonic Society; the MS. scores from which he conducted 
oratorios, lent for this occasion by Handel’s bi grapher, M. V le 
his harpsichord, contributed by the Messrs. Broadwood, the eminent piano 
manufacturers, in whose house, in Great Pulteney-street, when in the oceupa- 
tion of Tschudi, the harpsichord maker—the Broadwood of his day—Handel 
was a frequent visitor; numerous engraved portraits of Handel and his princip 
performers ; early, curious, and recent editions of his works, bi ‘ 
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be added to the collection. The directors announce that, to give facilities to 
officers in the army for attending the festival, they have applied to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, who has caused an official intimation to be given, that, on 
application, leave of absence will be given for the festival week to such officers 
as may desire to be present. f 

We are pleased to see that the management of the Royal Italian Opera has 
set its face against the disgraceful system of robbery practised upon the public 
by the sale of tickets at spurious box-offices. This system is as injurious to a 
management, unless it will condescend to connive at it, as it is pre judicial to the 
public. No sooner is a theatre opened for operatic performances than a number 
of small shops are opened, fitted so as to present a colourable representation of a 
regular box-office, with plan and model of the house complete. The proprietors 
of these are speculators who take places at the theatre upon the chance of selling 
them again at a profit. When a manager is confident in his own resources, he 
refuses to connive with these persons, He cannot refuse to sell them places, but 
he may refuse to do so at less than the regular price. Some managers, 
however, either cannot or will not be so independant, and the consequence 
is that the greater part of their seats is let to these speculators. 
The plan works in this way: when Paterfamilias from the country wishes to 
take a row of stalls for his blooming daughters, and goes to the theatre for them, 
he is told that there are none to let, but that perhaps he may be lucky enough to 
get them over the way. Over he goes, and the office-keeper, after pretending to 
make a careful search over bis plan, informs him with a very grave face that 
there is a great, almost an unprecedented demand for seats, but that he can just 
let him have the required number for exactly half a guinea per seat more than 
the advertised price. And of this premium Paterfamilias is robbed; for when 
he goes in the evening he finds perhaps plenty of vacant seats all around him. 
Of course, the speculators do not always succeed in getting rid of their seats, 
and knowing men, who are aware of this, by dropping in at the last moment or 
waiting until after the curtain is up, frequently get their opera stall for a very 
few shillings. ‘To return, however, to Mr. Gye, we are glad to see that he has 
set his face against a system which is so based upon rascality; for he has put 
up in Bow-street a placard announcing that the only box-office is under the 
portico of the theatre, and that the prices there never vary. It would be well 
if all managers followed this good example. 

A drama founded on the Sickles tragedy has been produced at the National 
Theatre, Boston, United States. ey ; 

The New York Herald, speaking of the music in the fushionable churches of 
United States, says: ‘‘ One of the most remarkable features in the progress of the 
metropolis is the increase of the number of edifices for religious worship. Nor is 
this all. Considering our youth as a nation, we may safely challenge compari- 
son in the matter of religious architecture with the leading European cities, if 
we except St. Peter’s at Rome, the Madeleine and Notre Dame in Paris, and the 
grand old cathedral at Rouen. Archbishop Hughes's new church in the Fifth 
Avenue will probably compete with either of them, if he does not become involved 
financially like the builders of the cathedral at Cologne, which has been almost 
at a standstill, in an unfinished condition, during several centuries. In the essen- 
tial points of securing the comfort, and we might almost say luxurious ease, of 
the worshippers, our churches exceed anything except the royal chapels. Our 
republican sinners are certainly taken to grace by a macadamised road instead 
of the rough and thorny way which the Scriptures tell us of. The carpets 
are of the softest and thickest material, the cushions invite to sweet 
repose, the sermons are frequently of an equally soothing nature, the 
prayer and hymn books glow and glitter with all the wealth of the printer’s and 








bookbinder’s arts, and in fact no means is left untried to secure every proper 
attraction for the conservation of the fashionable soul, which, like other delicate 
articles, must be handled with care and kept right side up. The competition 
among the wealthier churches for first-class pulpit talent bas often been com- 
mented upon by the journals. As in literature, or law, or medicine, or any other 
special pursuit requiring more than the usual modicum of brains, we find the 
metropolis bringing from the provinces the best parsons, without the slightest 
regard to expense. They are paid and lodged and féted like princes, while all 
the ladies, young and old, vie with each other in testifying, by appropriate 
cadeaux, their devotion to the guardian of theirsouls. The music, too, is a most 
interesting feature of the metropolitan church. Some dozen or more churches 
employ the best musical talent, vocal and instrumental, reinforced on special 
occasions by volunteers from the ranks of the principal operatic artists, and ina 
quiet way there is as much rivalry and competition in the choirs as in the cou- 
lisses. Not only do the opera artistes sing, but the opera composers write for the 
Church, as they have always done in Europe; so that Lorenzo Dow’s mot—that 
if Satan did get nearly all the souls, that was no reason why he should mono- 
polise all the best tunes—has come to be generally acted upon. We have given 
an account of the religious music of the metropolis as one of the current topics 
of the day, and in the belief that it will be found generally interesting. It 
proves beyond doubt the rapid progress of our churches in one of the most im- 
portant aids to the propagation of the Gospel. Where, a few years ago, a few 
discordant instruments, a shrill soprano, a weak tenor, and a growling bass 
would lead off an inharmonious congregation, whose voices fell over each other 
like sheep scrambling out of a gate, we find now well-trained choirs, highly 
educated directors, and splendid organs—the musical staff of a fashionable 
church costing almost as much as the sensation preacher himself, including his 
occasional bronchitis, which no medicament short of foreign travel will cure. 





SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


MEETINGS QF THE SOCIETIES. 

YOCIETY OF ARTS.—The second and last conversazione for the season was 
\ held on Saturday last, at the South Kensington Museum, when nearly 
three thousand visitors and members attended. The whole of the building, 
including the Sheepshanks Gallery, the Ornamental Art-Museum, and the 
new rooms recently constructed for the Vernon and Turner collections, was 
thrown open to the visitors. The museum of patented inventions was 
also open, by the permission of the Commissioners of Patents, and the 
band of the Coldstreams was in attendance to play during the evening. 
Among the visitors were noted, the Lord Chancellor and lady; the Vice- 
Chancellor Sir Page Wood and lady; Sir Cresswell Cresswell; Right Hon. C. B 
>, M.P.; M. de Suret, the Swedish Consul; Generals Sir R. Airey and 
Sir Thomas Trowbridge; Sir F. Dwarris; Sir T. Fremantle; Sir C. Fellowes; 
Sir C. Fox, Aldermen Lawrence and Mechi; the Dean of Hereford; Sir J. K. 
Shuttleworth; Professor and Mrs. Willis; Professor Donaldson; Professor 
Henslow; Mr. Sydney Smirke, A.RA.; Professor Mullah; Dr. Doran; Mr. 
Layard; Dr. Lankester; Mr. Dilke; Mr. Rowland Hill; the Master of the 
Mint, &e., &e. 

Roya Instrrution.—In his last lecture on Geological Science, Professor 
Morris devoted his attention principally to the carboniferous series of rocks in Eng- 
land which contain coal, and to the geographical extent and economic importance 
of coal. The carboniferons rocks are deposited above the old red sandstone, or 
what have been called the Devonian rocks, and are several thousand feet in 
thickness, though the coal measures are of much more limited depth, and the 
mines of coal vary from thirty feet to only two inches thick. The distribution 
of coal in England is much greater than in any country in Europe; though in 
the United States of America, near Pittsburgh, the beds of coal extend over a 
vast area, and one is of great thickness. The quantity of coal that is raised from 
the pits in this country, however, exceeds that from all the other coal-fields in 
the world. Professor Morris did not touch upon the calculations of-the probable 
duration of coal in England, which has formed an interesting subject of specu- 
lation with some geologists, who have estimated the period variously at from 
300 to 1,000 years; but he confined his remarks strictly to the geological position 
and to the cause of the formation of mineral fuel. There are two distinct 
theories respecting the formation of coal, though all agree that it is of vegetable 
origin. This is proved by the trees and plants found in the substance of coal, 
by the vegetable remains imbedded in the accompanying strata, and by micro- 
scopical examination. The plants most abundant are ferns, some of which were 

gigantic size. These are supposed to have composed two-thirds of the mass 
of most coal. Large trees are sometimes discovered growing upright 
in the shale that lies beneath and above a seam of coal. In some 
instances the coal separates the trunks of these trees from their roots, 
and the two portions were at one time considered to be distinct plants, the 
roots being called “ stigmaria,” and the trunks “ sigillaria,” until an accidental 
discovery of the trunks and roots growing together dispelled this notion, and 
proved that they belonged to the same tree, but by what means they could be 
thus severed by the interposing stratum remains to be explained. The vegeta- 
tion from which coal has been formed, according to the views of some geologists, 
grew on the places where it is found, and they consider it to have been composed 
of decayed beds of peat which grew in succession one over the other, and that by 
the compression of the whole, when submerged, and by the accompanying action 
of heat, these vegetable beds were converted into coal. Other geologists imagine 
that it was produced by the accumulation of drift wood brought down by great 
rivers, similar to the present accumulation of drift wood on the coast of Mexico 
brought down by the great American rivers. There are geological facts adduced 
in support of both theories; but, by whatever means the coal was formed, it is a 
most happy circumstance for this country that so many beds of it are deposited 
among the underlying strata in South Wales, Somersetshire, the Midland Coun- 
ties, and in the North. Ireland presents the remarkable geological feature of an 
immense area of carboniferous rocks without coal, that valuable portion of the 
deposit having, it is supposed, been swept away by some of the denudations to 
which the surface of the globe has been exposed in the early periods of its 
history. 

ZooLtocicaL Socrery.—On Tuesday, May 24, G. R. Waterhouse, Esq., 
V.P., in the chair, Mr. Holdsworth read a note ‘On the development of Aurelia 
aurita as observed in the tanks of the Society’s Aqua-vivarium.” Mr. Woodward 
described a new species of Scissurella from the coast of New Zealand and pro- 
posed to call it S. Mantelli. Mr. Woodward also exhibited drawings of and 
described the animal of a species of Cyclostoma (C. articulatum) brought home 
from the island of Rodriguez alive by the late Mmo. Ida Pfeiffer. Mr. Bartlett 
exhibited a skin and some feathers of an Emeu, which he regarded as affording 
indications of a new species. The bird was obtained in the interior of South 
Australia, several hundred miles from Port Phillip, and differed from Dromeus 
nove-hollandiz, in having the whole of the feathers marked by transverse bars; 
whence Mr. Bartlett proposed to call it Dromeus irroratus. Mr. Sclater laid 
before the meeting a synopsis of the Thrushes (Turdide) of the New World for 
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publication in the Society’s Proceedings. The total number of American species 
recognised as of this group was eighty-five, whereof eighty-four belonged to the 
sub-family of Miminz, or Mocking Birds. Mr. Sclater also exhibited a speci- 
men of a Great Northern Diver from Mr. Gurney’s collection with the bill 
white and much thickened. It was obtained on the coast of Norfolk, and 
seemed to prove that Mr. G. R. Gray’s C. Adamsi, if really different from C. 
glacialis, occasionally occurs in these seas. A record of the periods of incuba- 
tion of the birds breeding in the Gardens was read to the meeting by the secre- 
tary, and it was announced that examples of several rare animals, amongst 
others a pair of the new Cassowary, or Mooruk (Casuarius Bennettii) presented 
by Dr. Bennett, of Sydney, had been lately added to the collection in the Gardens, 

Geo.tocicaL Socirety.—May 18, Maj.-Gen. Portlock, V.P., in the chair. 
Richard Meeson, Esq., Grays, Essex; Graham Stuart, Esq., Brindcliffe, Shef- 
field; and Col. Stepney Cowell Stepney, St. George’s-place, Hyde Park, were 
elected fellows. The following communications were read: 1. “ Palicthyologic 
Notes, No. 12. Remarks on the Nomenclature of the Fishes of the Old Red 
Sandstone.” By Sir P. Egerton, Bart., M.P., F.R.S., F.G.S., &e. Premising 
with some remarks on the, in many respects, unsatisfactory condition of the 
nomenclature of the fishes of the Old Red Sandstone, the author refers to the 
late revival, by Dr. Pander, of the discussion as to the priority of Eichwald’s 
name “ Asterolepis” over the “ Ptericthys” of Agassiz; and, after a detail of 
the circumstances of the case, Sir Philip states that there is every reason 
for the retention of the name Ptericthys for the “ winged fish” discovered at 
Cromartie by Miller in 1831, introduced by him to the scientitic world in 1839, 
and named Ptericthys by Agassiz in 1840. The author then proceeded to 
offer some critical remarks on several of the genera and species which Prof. 
M‘Coy has described from the Old Red Sandstone. Chirolepis velox (M‘Coy) is 
regarded by him as a good species; but C. curtus as identical with C. Cum- 
mingiz, and C. macrocephalus with C. Traillii. Chiracanthus grandispinus 
and C. pulverulentus are regarded as good species; but C. lateralis is referred 
to C. minor. Diplacanthus gibbus and D. perarmatus are accepted. The 
substitution of Diploterax for Diploterus is not considered necessary. Diplo- 
pterus gracilis appears to be a variety of D. Agassizii. The occurrence of 
D. macrolepidotus in Caithness, and the restriction of D. macrocephalus to 
Lethen-bar and Russia, are regarded a reason for not accepting Prof. M‘Coy’s 
view as to the identity of these two forms. Osteolepis arenatus, stated by Prof. 
M‘Coy to occur at Orkney, has been met with only in the Gamrie by Sir Philip. 
O. brevis is regarded as a good species, though the apparent breadth of the head 
has probably been misunderstood. Hugh Miller has well figured and described the 
cranial anatomy of this species in the “ Footprints.” Triploterus Pollexfeni is 
also considered to be well established, generically and specifically. Sir Philip coin- 
cides with Prof. M‘Coy in classing Dipterus with the C:elacanthi, but observes 
that it is distinct from Glyptolepis. Dipterus has but one anal fin. Dipterus 
brachypygopterus and D. macropygopterus are, in the author’s opinion, syno- 
nyms; but D. Valenciennesi is regarded by him as distinct. Conchodus is 
esteemed by the author only a provisional genus. Sir Philip agrees with M‘Coy 

n separating from the Holoptychius the large fishes of the Coal-measures which 
have received the name Rhizodus from Prof. Owen. ‘The latter have an ossified 
vertebral column. Holoptychius has decidedly two dorsal fins. Some good specimens 
lately obtained at Dura Den proved that H. Andersoni and H. Flemingii are 
specifically the same. The determination of H. princeps by scales alone is not 
regarded as satisfactory ; but H. Sedgwickii is a good species. Gyroptychius 
angustus and G. diplopteroides are considered as good species of a new and 
important genus; but Sir Philip refers them to the Saurodipteride, not to the 
Celacanthi. Platygnathus Jamiesoni (Ag.) is well founded, as proved by recent 
discoveries in Dura Den, but the specimen of jaw named P. paucidens by Agassiz 
is assigned to Asterolepis by Hugh Miller. With regard to the Placodermata 
of M‘Coy, Pterichthys and Cocosteus are the types, and Chelyophorus is proba- 
bly a member of the family; but it is still doubtful whether Asterolepis and 
Heterosteus belong to it. Cephalaspis, Pteraspis, and Auchenaspis remain for 
the limited Cephalaspide. Pterichthys had certainly one dorsal and two ven- 
tral fins, Sir Philip remarks that in Coccosteus M‘Coy and others have mis- 
taken for vertebral centres the thick lower extremities of the neurapophyses ; 
hence the C. microspondylus of M‘Coy is a misnomer, and what he terms the 
“dermal bones of the dorsal fin reversed,” in his specimen, are the hemapo- 
physes. Sir Philip thinks that C. microspondylus and C. trigonaspis must be 
regarded as synonyms of C. decipiens (Ag.). C. pusillus is quoted as a good 
species, and probably the same as one subsequently described by Hugh Miller as 
C. minor. In a supplement to this memoir Sir P. Egerton gives several extracts 
from unpublished letters by the late [lugh Miller, descriptive of structural cha- 
racters of the Coccosteus. Among these notes is the description of a small well- 
defined Coccosteus which Sir Philip proposes to signalise as C. Milleri. (Draw- 
ings and casts, prepared by the late Mr. H. Miller, illustrated these supplemen- 
tal notes.) 2. “On the Yellow Sandstone of Dura Den and its Fossil Fishes.” 
By the Rev. John Anderson, D.D., F.G.S., &e. In his geological remarks on 
Dura Den, the author described the sedimentary strata in the vicinity as con- 
sisting of (in ascending order)—1. Grey sandstone, the equivalent of the Car- 
mylie and Forfarshire flagstones, with Cephalaspis and Pterygotus. 2. The red 
and mottled beds, such as those of the Carse of Gowrie, and the Clashbennie 
zone with Holoptychius noblissimus, Phyllolepis concentricus, and Glyptolepis 
elegans. 3. Conglomerates, marls, and cornstone, with few and obscure fossils. 
4. The yellow sandstone, rich in remains of Holoptychius and other fishes, and 
about 300 or 400 feetin thickness. This sandstone is seen to rest uncomformably 
on the middle or Clashbennie series of the Old Red at the northern opening of 
the Den, and at the southern end is unconformably overlaid by the carboniferous 
rocks, It is also exposed beneath the lower coal-series of Cults, the Lomonds, 
Binnarty and the Cleish Hills. It is seen also in Western Scotland (Renfrew- 
shire and Ayrshire), and also in Berwickshire and elsewhere in the south, with 
its Pterichthyan and Holoptychian fossils. In the author’s opinion it is entirely 
distinct from the “ Yellow Sandstone” of the Irish geologists. At Dura Den the 
yellow sandstone in some spots teems with fossil fish, especially in one thin bed. 
In 1858 a remarkably fine Holoptychius Andersoni was met with; and this, 
with many other specimens, fully bears out Agassiz’s conjectures for completing 
the form and details of the fish where his materials had been insufficient. Dr. 
Anderson also offered some remarks on the Glyptopomus minor (Agass.), the 
Specimen of which was obtained from this locality; and he drew attention to 
two apparently as yet undescribed fishes also from Dura Den. (Several speci- 
mens from Dura Den, and drawings were exhibited by the author; and a col- 
lection of Specimens from the society’s museum, and a selection from the original 
drawings illustrating M. Agassiz’s monograph, were also exhibited.) 

CuemicaL Socrery.—On May 19, Dr. Miller, V.P., in the chair. Professor 
Brodie, the president, read a paper “On Graphite.” He drew particular atten- 
tion to a new compound he had obtained by oxidising graphite with a mixture 
of chlorate of potassium and nitric acid. This body occurred in brilliant 
hexagonal plates of a greenish yellow colour. When heated, it left an abundant 
residue of carbon. Its composition was perfectly definite. By according to 


— the atomic number which is deducible from its specific heat, namely 
eh Pua the formula for this new body was bound to correspond exactly with 
at of a product obtained by Wohler from graphitoidal silicon. 











SCIENTIFIC ITEMS. 

ROFESSOR OWEN’S FIRST LECTURE AT CAMBRIDGE.—On Tues- 

day, the 10th ult., Professor Owen, having been appointed Reade’s lecturer 
for the present year, delivered a lecture in the Senate-house, on the “ Classifica- 
tion and Geographical Distribution of the Mammalia.” The Professor gave a 
sketch of the classification of mammalia adopted by Aristotle, subsequently to 
whose time very little scientific progress was made until Ray appeared. He 
traced the advance of the principles of classification through the days of 
Linneus and Cuvier, until about two years ago, he (the Professor) following up 
certain discoveries made by him in 1834 in the brain of the kangaroo, where the 
corpus callosum, previously supposed to be the characteristic of mamunalia, is 
wanting, believed himself strong enough to suggest a new system of classifica- 
tion based upon the different degrees of development and connection of the 
cerebral hemispheres. According to his system, the mammalia are divided 
into four groups, namely, Archencephala, Gyrencephala, Lissencephala, and 
Lyencephala. Into an account of each of these groups, beginning with the 
lowest, or Lyencephala, the Professor briefly entered. 

OccuLTATION OF SATURN.—According to an observer an occultation of 
Saturn was observed at Clifton, on the evening of the 8th of May (lat. 51° 28’ 
N.; long. 2° 37’) in a cloudless sky. The times of disappearance only of the 
ring and body of the planet are given, as, being on the dark limb of the moon, 
they are necessarily more accurately observed than the reappearances. Owing 
to the angle at which the contact of the ring with the moon’s limb took place, 
the times of contact of the inner edge of the rings could not be seen: 

Greenwich Mean Time. 


‘ ne 8 
First contact of ring’...... 8 18 0 
First contact of Saturn Not seen. 





Last contact of Saturn - 8 18 36 

LOE COIS CE NOI vn cdicccrceincnenteticninoncens 8 18 44 
The clock-error was ascertained by an observation of the upper transit of a 
Cassiopeiz. At the reappearance next day, the last contact only, of the ring 
and the moon’s bright limb, was well seen; it occurred at 9h. 16m. 24s. (9, m. t.), 
and at a point (roughly) about four-tenths of the illuminated are of the 
moon’s circumference, from the top on the left hand, as seen in an inverting 
telescope. In the disappearance of the ring, at the last contact, there appeared 
to be a sort of unexpected lingering of a spot of light, such as might be caused 
by a lunar atmosphere. 

Gas Ligurep By ELEctrriciry.—The Scotsman gives an account of an in- 
genious methed of lighting gas by electricity. It having been determined that 
the music hall of the University of Edinburgh should be lighted by gas, it 
became a problem how the lights should be lighted and extinguished in the 
centre of a ceiling 40 feet in width, and 50 feet from the floor. The hall is 90 
feet long, and it is proposed to place in it two of those congeries of burners 
popularly or technically called “ sunlights,” each containing seventy-five lights. 
It was on one of these an experiment was tried. By an application of the 
electric current, the ingenious and beautiful device of Mr. William Hart, philo- 
sophical instrument maker, these seventy-five burners were instantaneously and 
simultaneously lit, and at one flash poured down a flood of soft clear light. The 
mode of operation may be thus explained: The galvanic battery is placed in 
the cellar, and from it positive and negative wires are carried up the side of the 
hall and along the ceiling, to immediately over the burners. Then it is coiled 
round the poles of an electric-magnate, to the keeper of which are attached a 
couple of wires bearing a platina wire. On the current of electricity being 
established at the battery, the platina wire, placed within an inch of the burner, 
becomes red hot, and the gas being simultaneously turned on, the whole 
seventy-five lights, which are closely contiguous, immediately flash into flame. 
The electric current having thus answered its purpose, is at once intercepted at 
the battery below, and the electro-magnet ceasing to be a magnet, its keeper, 
with the wires attached, falls three inches below the flame, so drawing down the 
platina wire, which, were it to remain in position, would be destroyed by con- 
stant exposure to the powerful flame of the gas. At any time, then, when the 
gas is to be lit, the electric current is established, the magnet assumes the 
magnetic condition, the platina wire rises with the attracted keeper, at the same 
time becoming red-hot; the gas, turned on, immediately catches flame; then 
the electric current intercepted, the platina wire both loses the electric heat and 
falls out of reach of harm from the light. The beauty of the arrangement is 
the ingenious simplicity with which one and the same agent, heating the platina 
and making the magnet magnetic, suffices at once to supply and remove the 
means of lighting; and both operations are effected by touching a spring in the 
cellar below, 60 feet distant from the lights. Thus in a single second the hall 
may be flooded with light by the finger of a child. 
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ARCHAOLOGICAL ITEMS. 

GREAT NUMBER OF ANCIENT COINS have been found by the work- 
{4 men employed in excavating the rock in a part of the churchyard at Dalton. 
They are mostly silver coins of Henry I. and Stephen, and some are supposed to 
be coins of the Abbots of Furness. They are all in a good state of preservation. 

At the quarterly meeting of the Norfolk and Norwich Archxological Asso- 
ciation several papers of importance were read. One, by Sir John Boileau, ona 
silver coin found at Burgh Castle, which proved to be a silver penny of Ceowulf, 
King of the Mercians (819-821). Mr. Gunn read an account of some coats of 
arms on some wainscoting brought from St. Bennett’s Abbey. Many interesting 
relics were produced. ’ ; 

At the general meeting of the Bucks Architectural and Archzological Society, 
held at Aylesbury, the Rev. S. Cuxon in the chair, papers were read by Admiral 
Smith on “ The Human and other Remains recently discovered in Mr. E. Terry’s 
farm, in Walton.” 2. By John Stone, Esq., on ‘‘ The Roman Foundations, Pot- 
tery, Coins, &c., which were found on his land.” An interesting account of the 
siege of Hillsden House by the Parliamentary forces, compiled by the Rey. H. 
Roundell, was also read. 
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_At the monthly meeting of the Hawick Archwological Society, Alexander 
Michie, V.P., in the chair, some valuable and important relics were presented by 
members, and a paper was read by Mr. W. N. Kennedy on ‘“ Hawick and its 
Neighbourhood from 1600.” ; 

At the April meeting of the Leicester Architectural and Archeological Society 
Thomas Nevinson, Esq., in the chair, Mr. Goddard exhibited a drawing of a 
font dug up in Leicester Castle, in 1821, also a model of Virginius and his 
daughter, by Flaxman. Mr. Gresley exhibited a drawing of an ivory chess-man 
found ina street at Salisbury, during sewerage operations. Its probable date was 
referred to the reign of Henry III. Other interesting relics were exhibited. 

ott a meeting of the Sussex Archeological Society, held on Thursday, the 
12th inst., at Uckfield and Buxted, the Rev. E. Turner read a paper, “ On the 
Antiquities of Uckfield.” Mr. Lower read a short description of an effigy, sup- 
posed to be that of Sir Edw. Dalrymple, the founder of Bodiam Castle. Mr. 

Lower mentioned that a member of the society, Mr. W. Gosling, of Heathfield, 
had lately become the fortunate possessor of a copy of the renowned “ first 
foli of Shakspere, which he had picked up at a neighbouring sale for less 
than waste-paper price. The archeologists visited many interesting localities 
in the neighbourhood, and spent a most pleasant day. - e 
_ Dr. Henry Johnson, the hon. sec. of the committee for conducting the excava- 
tions at Wroxeter, has addressed a letter to the local journals, describing the 
results of the researches and asking for fresh funds, those in hand being nearly 
expended. We are quite sure that this appeal needs only to be known to be at 
once responded to by all earnest archeologists. 7 

_ The coin collections recently disposed of maintained the high prices which 
characterise that particular branch of taste. It is not safe to guess what any 
fine coin may by possibility realise. The Huxtable and Martin collections have 
in some instances outdone previous sales; but the most remarkable collection 
has yet to be brought forward by Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson, in the first 
week of July. It is that formed by Mr. F. Hobler, formerly secretary to the 
-\umismatic Society, and consists of a matchless collection of Roman large brass 
medals, selected with much taste and judgment many years since, when chances 
occurred of getting fine coins that may not occur again. The historic interest of 
this collection is matchless, and it will form the subject of a quarto volume 
Mr. Hobler has prepared for the press. 
ma The following ‘paragraph is going the rounds of the papers under the signi- 

cant title of “* Warning to Archeologists”: ‘‘ At a meeting of the Newcastle 
Antiquarian Society, Dr. Brace having referred to ‘ Arthur’s Round Table’—a 
mound near Caerleon—Mr. Robert White remarked upon the wide-spread preva- 
ten e of traces of King Arthur all over the island—as, for instance, in the exist- 
enc of Arthur's Seat’ at Edinburgh, and ‘Arthur's Hill’ at Newcastle. It was 
singular, he said, that he should have bequeathed his name so largely, while yet 
we know so little of his history. An interesting conversation followed, in the 
course of which Mr. Ingham, M.P.. stated that ‘ Arthur’s Hill’ received its name 
= Mr. Cookson, who called it after his son Arthur.” [This reminds us of the 
disenchantment of poor Mr. Monkbairns in the “ Antiquary,” when Erie Ochil- 
tree dispe rsed the tumulus with “I mind the biggin’ o’t.’”] : j 

The Armagh Guardian announces that a few weeks ago one of the largest 
fictile urns probably ever discovered was dug upin Tullylagan, near Dungannon, 
and was bought by Mr. Bell of the latter place. It was found inverted, and 
contained a quantity of human bones, which, from their white and fissured state, 
seemed to have undergone the process of calcination. The bones were mixed 
with black ashes and portions of charred timber. . 

In removing the rough casting from an old house in the High-street, near the 
Cross, Dunfermline, an arched doorway has been discovered, apparently the 
entrance to a ‘‘hostelrie” of the olden times. The mouldings round the arch 
have been hewn away for the purpose of procuring a flat surface to plaster on. 
I'he keystone of the arch, however, still remains in good preservation, and con- 
tains in the lower part of its centre the conventional heraldic rose, with a semi- 
circular inscription over it in old Roman characters, ‘‘ The Golden Rose.” Above 
is a small shield, on which the arms are too much effaced to be traced with 
precision; above all is a stone, evidently a late insertion, carved for a sun-dial, 
bearing date 1741. A tradition gives this or the adjoining stance as the house 
of the French ambassador when “ the King sat in Dumferlin’ toon.” 

The Armagh Guardian announces that a wooden trough or ark, wrought out 
of s lid timber, and raised from a peat moss in Killishall, county of Tyrone, is 
now in the possession of Counsellor Tennison, We understand that, when 
found, it was soft and of a pulpy consistency, but when dried shrank consider- 
ably. It is about two feet in length, one foot wide, and seven inches in depth. 
It is furnished with two small projecting and perforated handles at each ex- 
tremity, evidently for the purpose of running a rope through for the convenience 
of carriage. From the marks retained, we may perhaps conclude that it had 
been scooped or chiselled out with a stone celt, and its durability preserved by 
the antiseptic property of the peat. An antique wooden utensil, much resembling 
a modern tea-tray in size and shape, was some time since found submerged in 
Aughnagurgan bog, barony of Upper Fews, and is now deposited at Portnelli- 
gan. It measures 2 ft. 7 in. by 8 ft. 6 in. wide, and about 2 inches in depth. 

The use of this portion of Paddy's domestic furniture probably preceded that of 
creels, composed of wattle or wicker work, or the now scarce round-bottomed 
iron pot, in which the national esculent, when cooked, was served and eaten 
out of, in the cabin of the Irish peasant. 

Sig. Bruschetti, of Milan, whose collection of antiquities we noticed last week, 
and promised to report upon in the present number, has not enabled us to keep 
our promise, inasmuch as he has not allowed his property to be sold. He came 
to England, as most foreigners do, believing the natives a sort of walking money- 
bags, who only required a judicious thrust in the side to pour forth gold. He 
talked of 2,000/. for the Gonzaga cabinet; he got a bidding of 800/., or possibly 
that price was ** put up;” at any rate, it was knocked down to its owner. So 
with all his lots, except a fine piece of German silversmith’s work, representing 
three saints under canopies, which went to swell the large collection of Lord 
Londesbor: ugh. This was the only lot sold. Foreigners do not understand us 
vet, and it is very remarkable that they generally fail egregiously, as in this 
instance, whenever they try to trade with us. 7 ; 

A letter from Cairo, in the Constitutionnel, says: ‘The general subject of 
conversation in this city is a discovery which has just been made by the well- 
known archeologist, M. Mariette. He has found at Thebes, after long and 
difficult researches, the tomb, still intact, of Pharach Amosis. The king is 
lving in a coffin, completely covered with gold leaf, ornamented with large wings 
eee on it. Thirty jewels of great value were found in the same coffin by the 
side o the king, as was also a hatchet in gold, ornamented with figures in lapis 
azuli. ‘Some years ago, M. Mariette had a similar piece of good fortune in 
finding in the tomb of Apis the jewels which now form the principal ornament 
of the Egyptian Museum of the Louvre. The jewels of Amosis are still more 
valuable from their number and quality. This discovery of a royal tomb intact 
is the most important one that M. Mariette has yet made in Egypt. 

Letters from Rome confirm the statement that the Pontifical Government 

)as determined on purchasing the Campana Museum. It will be remembered 
that, in order to acquire the collection, the Marquis Campana was guilty of 
appropriating the funds of the Mont de Piéte at Rome, for which he is now 
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imprisoned. A section of public opinion in Rome has considered it a point in the 
marquis’s favour that he “ fell a victim to his passion for the fine arts.” That isa 
phrase which would stand him, however, in poor stead at the bar of the Old 
Bailey. The value of his property is, however, more than sufficient to supply 
the amount of the defalcations, and it is expected that the determination of the 
government to purchase the museum will have the effect of letting him once 
more at liberty. It is stated that it is the intention of the Pope to place 
pace aso-y collection of archwological and art treasures in a receptacle 
wortdy of it. 











LITERARY NEWS. 


Q* SATURDAY AFTERNOON the Rev. W. H. Brookfield, M.A., one of her 
J  Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools, delivered a lecture on ‘‘ Reading Aloud,” in 
the theatre of the South Kensington Museum. 

On Monday evening last a new literary and scientific institution was inau- 
gurated at Coalbrookdale. Henry Dickenson, Esq., President of the Institution, 
delivered a verv eloquent address; and the meeting was also addressed, on the 
subject of art, by R. Redgrave, Esq., A.R.A. 

On Tuesday Mr. George Macdonald delivered at the Marylebone Institute, 
Edwards-street, Portman-square, the first of a series of six lectures on the poets 
of the last generation. These, according to Mr. Macdonald’s definition, are Sir 
Walter Scott, Lord Byron, Shelley, Keats, Coleridge, and Wordsworth. 

The new President of Sion College is the Rev. Dr. Worthington, rector of 
Trinity parish, Gray’s-inn-road. Dr. Worthington is a man of learning and 
varied acquirements. He wes for many years editor of the Foreign Quarterly 
Review, and has been for the greater part of his life engaged in literary pursuits. 
He is a D.D. and a member of Trin. Coil., Cambridge. 

A correspondent of the Jllustrated News says: ‘‘ The gravestone of William 
Hazlitt, in the church of St. Anne, Soho, is tottering and illegible. This should 
not be. As we trod, two days ago, with silent, thoughtful feet, this now sealed- 
up cemetery, we had a solemn passing thought that the grave of William Hazlitt 
well deserves a memorial of more than thirty years’ duration. But we live in 
strange times; and it must be indifferent alike to the good and to the great 
whether the curtain on our coffin falls on Woking or Westminster Abbey.” 

The second examination to be held in Liverpool by the University of Oxford 
will commence on Tuesday the 13th June, and be continued till the evening of 
Wednesday the 22nd, when it will finally close. The number of candidates is 
87 (24 seniors and 63 juniors), rather less than last year; but there is an increase 
in the number of boys from Liverpool, and from Liverpool schools, who are 
coming forward on the present occasion. A prize fund has again been formed, 
to which the Earl of Derby has very liberally repeated his contribution of 15/. 
The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., has contributed 10/. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Longman entertained at dinner on the 27th, in Hyde 
Park-square, all the contributors to the work just brought out under the auspices 
of the Alpine Club. The introduction into the world of “ Peaks, Passes, and 
Glaciers,”” which may fairly be designated the book of the season, was also in- 
augurated by a soirée and concert, at which upwards of 400 persons, including 
most of the literary celebrities of the day, honoured Mrs. Longman with their 
company. Auguste Balmat, the well-known Chamoupy guide, to whom the 

Royal Society have just presented 20 guineas for the assistance he has ren- 
dered to scientific explorers of Mont Blanc, was also present. 

Mr. Mason Jones still continues to give his orations with unexampled but 
most deserved success; and the crowds which throng to Willis’s Rooms when- 
ever one of his extraordinary exercitations is announced, confirm by their 
plaudits the favourable opinions which these very exceptional displays have 
universally elicited. In proof that these are not mere efforts of memory, it is 
remarked that Mr. Jones contrives to introduce into each oration some pertinent 
allusion to the vital topics of the day. At the close of his last oration upon 
Burke he introduced an allusion to the present state of public opinion with 
regard to the war, and expressed a hope in favour of public neutrality, on the 
ground that neither France nor Austria can ever establish true freedom in Italy. 

The Morning Herald, classifying the new House of Commons, shows that 
literature is very fully represented. The fourth estate has its representatives on 
the floor as well asin the gallery, in the proprietors or editors of the Times, 
Illustrated News, Weekly Dispatch, Leeds Mercury, and Cork Examiner, Poetry 
claims Lord Jobn Russell, Lord John Manners, Mr. Monckton Milnes, and Mr. 
H.B.Sheridan. History has Mr. Massey. Fiction and general literature boast 
the Colonial Secretary, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Haliburton, 
‘“Eothen” Kinglake, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Roebuck, Sir G. C. Lewis, and one-an«- 
twenty authors of professional works, travels, political pamphlets, &c. To 
complete the list, Edinburgh sends a publisher and Northampton a retired 
bookseller. 

The so-called War of Italian Independence has been inaugurated by the 
appearance of the prospectus of a journal intended to support Italian views. It 
is to be called Jndipendenza Italiana, and is to be a weekly journal in three lan- 
guages (Italian, French, and English), devoted to political, literary, and scien- 
tific topics. It is not difficult to foresee which of these topics will predominate. 
It is to be published in London by Mr. Jeffs. In this prospectus the projectors 
state that they hope soon to change the title Indipendenza Italiana into Italia 
Liberata. They assert that they have chosen London as the place of publication 
“chiefly because they believe that the greatest perils to which Italian indepen- 
dence is liable are likely to arise from free and powerful England.” Finally, 
they commend their journal to all ‘artists and literary and scientific men.” 

On Tuesday, the 24th ult., some of the members of the Booksellers’ Provident 
Institution took tea together at the Albion Tavern, Aldersgate-street, after 
which Mr. Henry G. Bohn, who occupied the chair, presented Messrs. Robert 
Baldock and William Sharp each with a valuable silver tea-service, worth fifty 
guineas. Th2se gentlemen have earned the gratitude of the members of this 
excellent institution for their voluntary and gratuitous performance of the 
duties of treasurer and secretary to the Relief Committee. The inscription on 
the services was as follows: 

This Service was presented to Mr. Robert Baldock [Mr. William Sharp] by 
a number of members of the Booksellers’ Provident Institution, in recognition ot 
his valuable and gratuitous services as a Director, more especially as Secretary 
[Treasurer] of the Relief Committee for many years.—May, 1859. 

The services were accompanied by a list of the subscribers, emblazoned on 
vellum, and the following address: 
Albion Tavern, May 24, 1859 

Str.—A number of your brother directors, fully impressed with the value of the 
long-continued gratuitous services rendered by you, more especially as treasurer 
(secretary) of the Relief Committee, resolved to make known to the members gene- 
rally their desire to convey to you, in some substantial manner, the high estimation 
in which those services are held, and, as the result, they are happy to have the 

pleasure of presenting you with the accompanying silver tea-service, as the united 
expression of respect of the following subscribers, and at the same time to assure you 
that they do so with the earnest hope that you may long be spared to enjoy this 
testimonial, so well earned and so richly deserved.—On behalf of the committee, 
yours very truly, A. Ricuarpsoy, Chairman. 
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On Tuesday the Master of the Rolls pronounced judgment in a case wherein 
the veteran poet, Walter Savage Landor, was deeply re The reader 
will recollect the case last year which resulted in a certain Mrs. Yescombe 
recovering 1,0002. damages, and costs, against Mr. Landor for some v ery foul and 
unwarrantable libels which he had written against her. The affidavits in this 
case before the Master of the Rolls deposed that Mr. Landor had gone to live in 
Italy, to avoid payment of the damages and costs, and that he had no property 
in England legally vested in him. It appeared, however, that there oy certain 
estate called Ipsley Court, which brought in an income of about og a year, 
and which was vested in trustees for the benefit of Mr. Landor. The Master of 
the Rolls decided that = rents should be impounded for payment of the judg- 

osts so due. ; 
ae antes of the members of the London Library was held in the 
reading-room of the institution on Saturday ; Lord Clarendon in the chair. In 
his opening address the chairman said that they had now 80,000 volumes in 
their library, of which 30,000 or 40,000 volumes were circulated during the 
year, and the value of the library is now about 15,0007. According to the report 
ihe number of members added altogether during the year is 03 ; the losses have 
heen 44. The financial gain has been 211/. 10s. The committee have to record 
the loss of two of its earliest members, the Earl of Devon and Mr. Hallam. 
The rule admitting nominees without payment of the entrance fee continues to 
attract new subscribers to the library. The increase in the number of these 
subscribers has been progressive from the day of the first adoption of the rule. 
In 1856 the nominations were 2- , 39 in 1857, 49 in 1858, and in the present year 
they are 80. The committee attribute the recent augmentation in some measure 
to advertisements, for which they have sanctioned a larger expenditure 
than usual. The number of volumes issued from the : library during 
the year amounts to 31,0932. The tinancial statement showed the receipts of 
the vear, including a balance of 851. 11s. 3d. from the last account, to be 
1.8702 lds. bd., and the expenditure 1,720/. 11s. 2d., leaving a balance in hand 
of 1502. 4s. 3d. After the adoption of the report, Lord Lyttelton was elected a 
trustee in the room of the late Ear! of Devon; and the other officers for the 








ensuing year were appointed. . sche ng Acs . 
The Publishers’ Circulur says: ‘ Our remarks on the C anadian imposition of 
10 per cent. on the entry of English printed books elicits various communica- 
tions, and we hope will lead to some strongly worded representation to our 
Government, signed by authors and publishers; it affects us much more seriously 
than it does our Canadian brethren, and they were much more active, although 
nnsueccessful. Let it be hoped that we may reverse this. With a great author 
for Colonial Minister, and the son of a great author for Canadian Inspector- 
General, we should be able to obtain redress. We are asked, can the exemp- 
tion of cheap American reprints from the tariff be explained upon any principle? 
We reply we can give the plea, and the utter want of principle is evident. 
All American reprints of English copyright books are excepted from the applica- 
tion of the tariff, on the plea that their admission is already subject to a copy- 
right-tax of 12} per cent., collected for the benefit of authors. ; In 1848, an 
Order in Council, under the Act 10 and 11 Vict. c. 9, suspended 
the prohibition against foreign reprints into ovr colonies where the 
provincial government undertake to secure th collecting of a copy- 
right-tax, for the benefit of the proprietors of copyrights, as well as to 
have some restrictive effect in favour of English editions. (This alteration of 
the law, which it amounted to, was effected so quietly that neither authors nor 
publishers had an opportunity of remonstrance — ante, Publishers’ Circular, 
No. 480, p. 394.) It is evident, therefore, that the Canadian imposition of an 
import duty of 10 per cent. on English editions, from which American reprints 
are exempt, is a violation of the stipulation upon which the sanction referred to 
is given; the tax rarely returns anything, because not only do the expenses of 
collecting absorb what is collected, but worse than this, it is not collected on 
magazines and pamphlets, as, although they are liable to it, they are not deemed 
worth the trouble—thus they will escape both copyright-tax and import duty. A 
fair international copyright treaty with the United States for five or seven years 
from first publication would be the simplest remedy for this as well as other 
evils. It is desired by the United States publishers as much as ourselves, and it 
deserves the best attention of our statesmen to bring it about; besides the service 
it would render literature, it would remove the secret source of half the differ- 
ences and ill-feeling occasionally manifesting themselves between the two 
countries. Public writers can never forget the injury they are sustaining 
in the reproduction of their works without profit, and often without their 
sanction.” ee 
Messrs. Longman and Co., in their ‘Notes on Books,” announce for 
the season the following new books: A new work by Dr. J. C. Bucknill, 
the author of the “ Psychology of Shakspere,” entitled ‘‘Shakspere’s Medical 
Knowledge.” Remembering two distinct attempts during the last two years to 
prove Shakspere a lawyer, we may well ask, What next? The list contains 
several books of travel: “A Journal in Turkey and Greece,” by Nassau W. 
Senior, Esq. ; ‘ First Impressions of the New World, by Two Travellers from the 
Old ;” an important work on Ceylon, by Sir J. Emerson Tennent, K.C.S. The 
new scientific books are numerous: ‘ Celestial Objects for Common Telescopes,” 
by the Rev. T. W. Webb, M.A., F.R.A.S.; a ‘‘ New Manual of Chemistry,” by 
the eminent chemist Mr. W. Odling, M.A., Professor of Practical Chemistry at 
Guy's Hospital, and Secretary to the Chemical Society. This work is merely 
intended as an elementary text-book, but it cannot fail to be valuable; two 
new works on mineralogy and geology, by Mr. H. W. Bristow, F.G.S., the 
former to be entitled “A Glossary of Mineralogy,” and the latter “ A Glossary 
of Rocks, explanatory of their Structure and Composition,” this being avowedly 
founded chiefly on a translation of Cotta’s ‘‘ Gesteinlehre,” and intended for 
popular use. Also a new series of Galbraith and Houghton’s “ Scientific 
Manuals,” devoted to experimentgl and natural science, just as the former series 
was dedicated to mathematics. The prospectus of this series is published, and 
announces as editors the names of men standing high in the scientific world. 
A third edition of Canon Moseley’s work on Popular Astronomy is also being 
prepared for publication. In general literature there is a volume of “ Recol- 
lections by Samuel Rogers,” being from the pen of the banker-poet himself, and 
filled with recollections of his personal intercourse with most of the great 
men of his day. This volume, which was intended by Mr. Rogers for publica- 
tion, is edited by the author’s nephew, Mr. William Sharpe. An English edition 
of Palleske’s “Life of Schiller,” translated by Lady Wallace, is in the press ; 
and a collection of ‘ Anecdotes in Natural History,” by the Rev. F. O. Morris, 
the author of the “ History of British Birds,” and editor of the Naturalist. The 
seventh volume of the new edition of Bacon’s works, edited by Messrs. Ellis, 
Spedding, and Heath, will also be published this month; anda splendid volume 
of emblems, entitled ‘‘ Moral Emblems, with Aphorisms, Adages, and Proverbs 
of all Nations, from Jacob Catz and Robert Farley ; the illustrations freely ren- 
dered from designs found in their works by John Leighton, F.S.A., and engraved 
under his superintendence.” Mr. John Chalmers Morton, the editor of the Agri- 
cultural Gazette, and of the new Farmers’ Almanac, is about to publish a new 
series of cheap hand-books on farm practice ; the first of which, entitled ‘“‘ Hand- 
book of Dairy Husbandry, including the Diary of a Dairy Farm,” will be pub- 
lished during the current month. In important new sporting books, Messrs. 





Longmans’ list is also very rich. There is a new practical work on “ Falconry, 
its Claims, History, and Practice,” from Gage Earle Freeman, Esq., M.A., a 
great authority upon this now little-understood subject, in connection 
with which he is better known to the public by his nom de plume of “ Pere- 
grine,” which he assumes in the columns of the Field newspaper. Of this 
volume, Messrs. Longmans, in their ‘“ Notes,” say: ‘‘The papers of which it 
consists were originally written by ‘ Peregrine,’ for the Field, with the view of 
making English gentlemen familiar with all the details of a sport once so 
general, though now neglected and nearly forgotten. These papers have been 
carefully revised; and in preparing them for press, the author had access to 
notes drawn up by Captain Salvin, and was also indebted for many valuable 
hints to the experience of that great falconer, who now shares with * Pergrine’ 
the responsibility of this publication. It will be found that the natural history 
of the birds treated of—especially with reference to their habits and character— 
has a prominent place in the book. To the ‘ Falconry’ are added some remarks 
on the training of the otter and cormorant, from the pen of Captain Salvin, who 
writes from his own practice.” Another work of much importance to sports- 
men is promised from another of the staff of the same eminent sporting contem- 
porary. This work is entitled, ‘The Dog in Health and Disease, comprising 
the various modes of Breaking and using him for Hunting, Coursing, Shooting, 
&e., and including the Points or Characteristics of Tov Dogs,” by Stonehenge. 
“The object of this work [says the “ Notes,”] is to place in clear and precise 
language the characteristics of every description of sporting or toy dog before 
the owner or intending owner, so as to enable him to select the animal which 
he may intend to amuse himself with, as well as to manage it in health and 
sickness to the best advantage. Various sporting writers of authority in 
their respective departments have treated of these subjects separately; but 
no single writer bas hitherto combined the whole of them satisfactorily ; 
and it is hoped that the present work will be acceptable to all who take an 
interest in breeding, breaking, or training any variety of the canine species.” 
The third and last volume of the Rev. G. R. Gleig’s translation of Captain 
Brialmont’s ‘ Life of the Duke of Wellington” is in the press, and a splendid 
new edition of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” with 120 original designs on steel 
and wood by Charles Bennett, and a preface by the Rev. Charles Kingsley. 
This very long list also contains a posthumous work on “ Blindness,” by the late 
Dr. Bull, the author of ‘Hints to Mothers; ” a volume on Cesar’s campaigns 
in Great Britain, by Mr. Thomas Lewin, M.A., of Trinity College, Oxford, 
author of the “Life of St. Paul.” In this work the place of embarkation and 
debarkation will be particularly discussed with reference to the Astronomer- 
Royal’s hypothesis that Cesar sailed from the estuarv of the Somme to 
Pevensey. Finally, a new edition of Mr. Maguire’s ‘Rome, its Ruler and 
Institutions,” and two new French school-books: one, a reading-book by 
the Author of “Amy Herbert,’’ to be entitled “Contes Faciles,” and the 
other, a new elementary school-book by Mr. H. Tarver, Professor of French 
at Eton, under the title of ‘‘Le Début dans l’Etude de Ja Langue Fran- 
aise. 

Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co., in their monthly list for June, announce 
‘‘ The Elements of Perspective,” by John Ruskin, M-A., accompanied by thirty 
diagrams; ‘‘ Personal Narrative of the Voyage of H.M.S. Barracouta to Japan, 
Kamtchatka, Siberia, Tartary, and the Coast of China,” by J. M. Tronson, R.N., 
with views in tinted lithography and charts: “ Shelley Memorials,” edited by 
Lady Shelley ; “Campaigning Experiences in Rajpootana and Central India 
during the Suppression of the Mutiny in 1857-8,” by Mrs. Henry Duberley, 
author of a “ Journal kept during the Russian War;” “ Cousin Stella, or Con- 
flict,” by the Author of ** Violet Bank and its Inmates.” 

A Scotch contemporary says: “Genealogical science, so far as regards 
Scotland, is about to receive a valuable addition by the publication, in three 
volumes, of a most important work, entitled ‘ The Scottish Nation,’ by William 
Anderson, Esq., the well-known author of ‘Landscape Lyrics,’ and senior 
Secretary of the Scottish Literary Institute. To this erudite and laborious work 
Mr. Anderson has devoted ten years of profound research and extensive historical 
inquiry, for which his legal education, literary attainments, and patient habits of 
investigation, eminently qualified him. The plan of the work is entirely new, 
and embraces an account of the surnames, families, literature, honours, and 
titles, as well as the biographical history of the people of Scotland. It is to be 
richly embellished with autographs, seals, genealogical, titular, and heraldic 
tables, as also with portraits, both on wood and steel, and it cannot fail of being 
received with interest by all connected, either by birth or relationship, with our 
native land. ; ; 

A correspondent in the East says that of late months there has been an Arab 
newspaper—the first ever printed in any part of the empire out of Constanti- 
nople—published in Beyrout. It was started with considerable spirit, and the 
first two or three numbers contained some really good articles. But the Turkish 
authorities now make it submit to so rigid a censorship that it is utterly power- 
less for any good. : 

The Americans have subscribed 6,400/. to enable M. Agassiz to publish bis 
natural history of the west coast of the United States. 

A young savant, M. de Lamothe, formerly a pupil of the Ecole des Chartes, 
has just discovered at Madrid some unpublished m anuscripts of great interest for 
the history of France. There is, among others, a letter from the Spanish ambas- 
sador in Paris, written at the Louvre on the very day of the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, and filled with curious details. 

The Princess de Solms, née Bonaparte Wyse, says a letter from Chambery, 
proposed to continue this year the publication called Matinées d’Aizx les Bains, 
which she commenced last year; but the Government has given orders that she 
shall not be allowed to publish anything whatever in the Sardinian States, 
Mme. de Solms being supposed to be antagonistic in politics to her Imperial 
cousin. 
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Cummings (Rev Dr.) On the Seven Churches of Asia Minor, cheap edit. feap. Svo. 

Carve's Itinerarum, tres partes in 1 vol. 4to. 30s. half-bound 

De Havilland’s (Mrs. C.) Rome, Ancient and Modern, 3rd edition, 18mo. 3s. 6d. cloth 

Dean's Moveable Books: History of the Three Little Kittens, royal 8vo. 2s. boards 

Dips into Literature, 12mo, 8d. sewed 

Dickens's Works—Library Edition: Bleak House, Vol. L. post 8vo. 6s. cloth 
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Jephson’s (J. M. ) Narrative of a Tour in Brittany, with Notes by Reeve, royal 8vo. 12s cloth 

Junod’s (P. A. 8.) Treatise on the Pronunciation of French Letters, crown BVO. 2s cloth 

James’s Naval History of Great Britain, new edition, Vol I. foolscap 8vo. 5s. cloth 

Johnston's Travelling og ot Europe, 3s, 6d. case 

Knowles’s (S.) Dramatic Works, new edition, foolscap 8vo. 78. 6d. cloth 

Landells's (E.) Home Pastime, new edition, oblong, 5s. boards 
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Mamma’s Bible Storie ; (Sequel to), 5th edition, illustrated, square, 2s. 6a cloth 
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Maguire's (J. F.) Rome, its Ruler and its Institutions, 2nd edit. enlarged, Svo. 10s. 6d. cl. 

Monro’s (Rev. E. ) Nanny, a Sequel to “ Harry and Archie,” foolscap 8vo. 6d. ~2wed 

Moore's Poetical Works, with Life, illustrs ited, foolscap 8vo. 5s. cloth gilt 

Moore's Lalla Rookh and Irish Melodies, 32mo. 1s. each; in 1 vol. 1s. 64. cloth 

Murray’s (J.) Photographic Views in North-West Provinces of India, folio, 5 

Map of the Province of Auckland, New Zealand, 7s. 6d. sheet 

Nottelle’s (L., B.A.) French Correspondent, 12mo. 4s. 6d. cloth 

Parlour L 4 a rial and Triumph, by Author of the “Gold Beater,” feap. Svo. 1s. boards 

Philp’s (R. K.) History of Progress, illustrated 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth 

Pia hie Papers (The), “edit. by Charles Dickens, Part III., crown 8vo. 1s. sewed 

Powell's (Rev. B.) Order of Nature Considered, post 8vo. 12s. cloth 

Preston's (G. F.) Poems, foolscap 8vo., 2s. 6d. cloth 

Rambles at the Antipodes, a Series of Sketches, illustrated, foolscap 8vo. 3s 6 1. cloth 

Routledge’s Educational Manual : Young's General Geography of the World, 18mo. 6d. swd. 

Schimmelpenninck’s Principles of Beauty, edited by Hankin, post 8vo. 12s. 6d. cloth 

Sadeel on the Lord’s Supper, translated, crown 8vo. 4s. cloth 

Scripture Histories for Little Children, illustrated, new edition, square, 3s. cl th 

Scudamore's (W. E.) Words to take with us, a Manual of Daily Prayers, cr. 8vo. 

Seat (The), of War, Italy as it is, by T. M., 12mo. 6d. sewed 

Senior's (N. W.) Journal kept in T urkey in 1857-8, post 8vo. 12s. cloth 

Smith's (T. B.) P upil’s Manual of Choice Re ading. 12mo. 2s. cloth 

Smith's (J.) Select Discourses, 4th edition, revised by Williams, royal 8vo. 1s, 67. cloth 

Sparling’s (M.) P hotographic Art, revised and corrected by Martin, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth 

Some Years After, a Tale, 12mo. 7s. cloth 

Stocqueler’s (J. H.) War in Italy, and all about it, 12mo. 1s. boards 

Tourrier’s French in Ten Months, Part I. 12mo. 1s. sewed 

Tract (The) Distributor’s Budget, 1s. packet 

Vulgar Tongue (The), a Glossary of Slang, &. by Ducan 

Village-Church (The } Tune-book, compiled by Rev. T Matthews, 4to. 3s. cloth 

Walton and Cotton's Complete Angler, edit. by * Ephemera,” new edit. crown 8yo. 2s. boards 

Wade's Selected Anthems, Book IIL, 4to. 1s. sewed 

Wolfe's Book of Barge 8, oblong folio, 2s. 6¢. sewed 

Who is to haveit? a Nove!, 1 by the Author of “ The Netherwoods of Otterpool, 

‘Wyld's Military Map of the Theatre of War, 5s. sheet 

Wyld’s Quartermaster-General’s Map of the Theatre of War, No. I. 3s. 
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Castel (E.), Les Hugenots et la constitution de l’Eglise réformée de France en 1559, 14 2m ». 28, 6d. 
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De l'Enseignement obligatoire ; discussion entre M. G. de Molinari et M. F. Passy, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
Duplessis (Paul), Le Batteur d'Estrade, 2 vols. 12mo. 5s. 
E squiros (A.), La Néerlande et la vie hollands Lise, —_ 12mo. 5s. 
Fariau de St. Ange, Virgile et Horace, ou la sii “Au —_ . 12mo., 3s. 
Geoffroy Saint- Hilaire, Histoire naturelle des re: gne 8 organiques, Tom. IT. 2e par. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 





Gotthelf (J.), Les joies et les souffrances d'un maitre d’é ala, 
Buchon, 2 vols. 12mo. 5s, 

Guizot, Dictionnaire universel des synonymes, Se édit. le par. (A.—H.) 8vo. 6s. 67. 

Hatin (Eugene), Histoire politique et littéraire de la presse en France, Tome I. 8vo. 5s. 
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| London, the varied stock to select from is immense, 
a warranty is given; 
this establishment, 
e-third on the best description of cabinet and | 
3. Unequalled dining -room chairs, 19s. 
iron bedsteads, 8s. 6d. each; 
500 easy ch uirs and settee: 
; luxuriant down quilts, from 5s 
| Illustrated Books post free.—63, 69, and 58, Baker-street. | 


a 1s, Packets, 1602. 8d.— 
Mi anc ‘ht ster; Dublin; and 23, Iror 


London Agents: 


Isabelle Mélinder, par l'auteur de Péricla, &c. 3 vols. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Jost (J. M.), Geschichte d. Judenthums u. seiner Se kten, 3 Abth. (Schluss.) 6 bis 8, 8vo. 6s.6d. 

Livre d’ Heures (le), de la Reine Anne de Bretagne, d’aprés l'original, Liv. I. 4to. 12s, 6d. 

Maury (Alfred), Histoire des religions de la Gréce antique, Tome ILL. 8vo. 68, 6d. 

Michon (l'Abbé), L’Italie politique et religieuse, 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Mickiewicz (Adam), (Euvres poétiques completes, trad. du polonais, par Christian Ostrowski, 
4e édition, 2 tomes, 12mo. 6s. 

Poisson (le Baron C.), L’armée et la garde nationale, Tome IT. 1792, 1793, 8vo. 5s. 

Rigault (Hipp.), Conversations littéraires et morales, 12mo. 3s. 

Rich (Anthony), Dictionnaire des antiquités romaines et grecques, 12mo. 8s. 6d. 

Varnhagen (v, Ense), Denkwiirdigkeiten u. vermischte Schriften, 8 Bd. 12mo., Leipzig, 12s. 

Varnhagen, Dasselbe, 8 Bd. od. Neue Folge, 12s. 

Vehse (Ed.), Geschichte der deutschen Hofe seit der Reformation, 46 Bd. 8vo. Hamburg, 4s. 

Wey (Francis), Christian, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 








Tne LATE LApy \diimaihiade Morgan’s “evenings” were not more 
remarkable for their “fashion” than their literature; all “new men and 
women” brought her introductions. Old friends, who had sometime led “ the 
world,” the senate, or the bar, frequently enjoyed the fresh half- hour at Lady 
Morgan's before age the crush of a large party. ‘ Milady” was always 

cheerful and piquant, apt at repartee, farnished with the last on dit, and flashing 
like a brilliant in sunshine ; everything in those boudoir-like rooms was artistic, 
and when filled, as we have seen them, you might have imagined yourself in 
the presence of Mme. de Genlis, feeling “that, after the passing away of that 
small form which enshrined so mach vita! ity, and so large and expansive a 
mind, the last link between us and the Aikins, the Barbaulds, the D’Arblays, 
would be gone! We shall never see again such a graceful mingling of the 
parvenu and the la ly of rank—the worldly and the spiritual elements—the real 
and the unreal—the fashionist, and the truly kind-hearted woman. When both 
Sir Charles and Lady Morgan wrote for a well-known periodical, they were 
ever ready to foster young ‘talent; and we call to mind, with gratitude, her 
generous criticism on the works of an author, whom a less generous nature 
would have noted as poaching on what she might have considered her own Irish 
preserve. Lady Morgan had her quick and national appreciation of an ab- 
surdity or a weakness, and could not help having “a fling” at it; it was your 
neighbour's turn to-day, and might be yours to-morrow; but what matter ?— 
she would do you a kindness, and be really glad to do it, all the same. She 
never put the young aspirant for celebrity aside, to pay more attention toa 
titled visitor. If the detractors of the poet Moore said he loved a lord, those 
who knew Lady Morgan say she loved lord and lady—and so she did ; but the 
affection was reciprocal: and those who sneer at it, in nine cases out of ten, 
would do as much with the same opportunities. The last time we saw ‘‘ The 
Wild Irish Girl,” she was seated on a couch in her bedroom, as pretty and 
picturesque a ruin of old-lady womankind as we ever looked upon; her black 
silk dressing-gown fell round her petite form, which seemed so fragile that we 
feared to see her move. We recalled to memory Maria Edgeworth, having 
believed her to have been the smallest great woman in the world, but Lady 
Morgan seemed not half her size. Yet her head looked as noble as ever; the 
lines of her face had deepened, but her large luminous eyes were bright and 
glistening, her voice was clear and firm, her manner subdued—she was not at 
all restless, but spoke with confidence of arranging her autobiography, of which 
she had sent forth a little portion as an avant-coureur. She showed us a large 
black trunk, which, she told us had, when she married, contained her trousseau 
—‘during the happy interregnum between hoops and crinolines”—and now 
was filled with MS.; she spoke with affection of the dear relative “who never 
suffered her to feel that she was childless,” of her devoted servants (and they 
certainly deserved her praise), and of the kindness of her friends. She gave 
voice to one or two little sarcasms that showed her acuteness was undimned ; 
but the hour flew swiftly and harmoniously: we promised to come some evening 
soon, and rejoiced her maid by saying, that though her ladyship was changed, 
she looked much better than we expected. We heard, what we knew to be the 
case, that Lady Morgan, during her illnesses, and, indeed, always to her ser- 
vants, was the most patient and gentle of mistresses. An unamiable woman 
could not have been beloved, as she was, by all around her. We little thought 
we had seen her for the last time: a few days afterwards she was seized with an 
attack of bronchitis, but it was not considered as fierce as that which her doci- 
lity and good temper had assisted her to escape from a year ago.—A. M. H. in 

the Art-Journal. 


—By her | “Fur 2-NITUR E.—Where to Buy, What to 
-Latakia, Havannah, Buy, How to Buy. COMPLETE FURNISHING 
and Wholesale of the | GUIDES, with all E xplanations, illustrated by 300 Engravings, 
Tobacco, Snuff and Cigar | to be had, post-free, of P. and 8S. BEYFUS, City Furniture 
E.C iw arehouses, & a i, Finsbury -place, City- road.—Goods 
| delivered free to any part of the kingdom, and exchanged i 
| not approved. Inspection invited. Note our 15/. Walnut or 
| | Rosewood Drawing Room Suites covered in As elvet. 
Families, by using this | 


al r 
and effect a saving of 50 per ny ml i R AORDIN ARY Display of Kew 2 and 
City Officer of Health, Dr. | Xu SECOND-HAND FURNITURE, covering a space ot 
Sold by the | more than 60,000 square feet.—J. DENT and Co., Proprietors ot 
Wholesale the Great Western Furniture Bazaar, 30, 31, 32; and 99, Crs - 
, London Bridge, | ford-street, Baker-street, beg most re spectfully to invite 
| attention of purchasers of any description of FURNITU h E 
to their at present Unrivalled Stock, consisting of entire suites 
of drawing, dining, and bedroom furniture, manufactured by 
the best houses in London, which they have just purchased 
| from several noblemen and gentlemen leaving England, under 
| such circumstances as enable them to offer any portion at less 
| than one-third of its original cost. Eve ry article warranted 
part of Indian | and themoney returned if not appr ov Bg othe or 
for breakfast | 99, Crawford-street, Baker-street. 


ANDSOME BRASS and IRON BED- 


STEADS.—HEAL and SON’S Show-rooms contaii 
large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, suitable both for Home 
use and for Tropical Climates. Handsome Iron Bedsteads 
| with Brass Mountings and elegantly japanned; Plain Iron 

Bedsteads for Servants; every description of Wood Bedst« 
} that is manufactured, in pepe oe Birch, Walnut 
woods, Polished Deal and Japanned, all fitted with Bed 
and Furniture complete, as well as every description of Bed 
room Furniture. 


EAL and SON’S IIlustrated Catalogue, 


containing designs and prices of 100 Bedsteads, as 
| well as of 150 different articles of Bedroom Furniture, sent 
free by post.—HEAL and SON, Bedstead, Bedding, and 

aw Furniture Manufacturers, 196, Tottenham-court- 
roac 


CE nail REFRIGERATORS for preserving 


Ice and cooling Wine, Butter, Cream, Water, Jellies, an 
provisions of all kinds, manufactured by the WE NHAM 
LAKE ICE COMPANY, 164s, Strand, of the best make, 

| the lowest cash prices. No agents are appointed in London 
purchasers, | for the sale of their Ice or Refrigerators. Pure spring-water 
and effect a | Ice, in blocks, delivered to most parts of town daily, anc 
packages of 2 9s., and upwards, forwarded any dis- 
| tance into the country by train without percepti ble 
per yard under | waste. Wine-coolers, Ice-cre am Machines, Ice Planes for 
also 100 ward- | sherry-cobblers, freezers, moulds, &c. More detailed printed 
6d. each. articulars may be had, by post, on application to the 
VENWAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 1644, Strand, W.C. 
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a A538 Medicine long highly esteemed for its 
eu I 


S: AMUEL BROTHE RS 29, Ludgate-hill, A tive powers in eases of indigestion, Sick Headache, | 
| 





') are the Inventors and Sole Makers of the SYDENHAM | Nervous né nd affections of the Liver and Bowels 
TROUSERS, 178. 6d., of the choicest Woollen Doeskins, com- | COCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS cannot be too pa gly 
prising 1,000 new patterns. 


recommended, having stood the test of public opinion for 













on ; mare . upwards of half a century.—Prepared only by JaMEs COcKLE, 
S AMU E L BR OTHE RS 99, Ludgate hill, Surgeon, 18, New Ormond-st reet, ind mayt haa of all medi- 
wi — the fit and exeelk nC sip ge -omp! te | cine vendors, in boxes at Is. 14/., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6 ui s, 
oRI CAL SUI’ *k or steel mixed, 80s.; and their ex- [apt eawapenen on Maat = : 
See ESS SUIT, G' ALVANIC INSTITUTE, 31, rege 
rance in Villiers-street.—These rooms have be 





the superintendence of 
en, for the legitim 


GAME EL BROTHERS, aes nl 


warrant their BOYS’ SUITS, at 24s. complete. 





» appiicati 

the treatment of nervous diseases, } 

&: AMU E L BI ROTHE R 29, Lud: cate- hill, asthma, indigestion, &c. Hours of att 
rrant their LIGHT S et PROMENADE © OAT, | days excepted). 

21s Bigs: aT elt elegant ALLALIKE SYDENHAM SUITS, Second E dition of Smellie’ s Work on Electro-Galvanism, 

pec le ¥ 2s. 6d. ; by post, 28. 8 


Ordinary Medical Attendant, Mr. J. SELLE, Surgeon. 
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complete, 59s. 
maT AVE ER xP vs. | 
rPuE SCOTCH —_ and ANGOLA KEATINGS COUGH "LOZENGES | 








A perfect fit guaranteed 


At 473. 50 nd 63s., made to order from materials, What discases are mort 1 onsequences 

all wi oa by B. BENJAMLN, Mer- | than _ slecte i Coughs, Colds, Sore Tt or Lungular 

chant and Family i gent-street, W., are better | Aff 1d) edy is K} TENG? S COUGH | taj 

value * te in can be obtained at any other house inthe K dom. F , ES. repared anc id in boxes, ls. 14d¢., and tins, 
N.B. 





id. each, by T. ae, Sareea 
rd, London. Retail 
IMPORTANT TO PUBLIC SPI 

St. Paul's ¢ 








? y all Druggists. 
(ENTLEMEN'S HIGHLAND CAPES | 
and OVERCOATS suited for all seasons and climates, | ‘ : 
Made of W \TERPR OF SCOTCH TWEEDS in great choice, | —I have much pl leasure in re 


. % moet orant t »>whon be ssed with 1 
SCOTT A D egent-street, corner of Vigo-street, ; t0 those who may 

i OTT AIDIE, 115, R , ? aft rded me relief on sev 1 Oveasions when searcely able to 
sondon. 


sali aiaacine aieeiantieacie —_———— | sing from the effect I think they woul be very 
FOR FASHIONS IN PE ae ‘OATS “LADI ILS SHOULD | useful taclergy: 
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Just published, Third Edition, 2s. 6d. ; by post for 52 ste imps, 
pISEASES of the SKIN: a Guide to their 
Treatment and Prevention. With a chapter on Ulcers 
of the Leg. By THOMAS HUNT, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the 
Jispensary for Diseases of the Skin, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy- 
jun 








- Hunt has transferred these diseases from the incurable 
we. to the — ble.”’"—Lancet. 
London: Te RICHARDS, 37, Great Quee en-street. 


a} NER RVOUS DE B IL ITY : its Cause and 
Cure. A new Medical Guide, written by a Physician, 
for the Self-cure of Nervousness, Indigestion, Loss of 
Memory, ‘ae. free, by post, to any address, on receipt of a 









Address H , 8, Burton-crescent, Tavistock- 
London, at 5 


foXtR AORDIN AR Y¥ LURES by DR. J. 
4 COLLIS BROWN 4 


Jonsumption, 
Neur 


“Nervous Head- 
ias ever ob- 
ed — unquestionable medical test universally 
ed by the profession, and highly recommended for general 
Sole Manuf —~ irer, J. T. DAVENPORT, Operative 
1emist to H.R.H. + Duke of Cambridge, 53, Great Russell- 
reet, Bloomsb aly i. ondon; ar xd may be ‘had ot all respect- 
Chemists.—Sold in Bottles, 9d. and 4s. 6a., carriage 

sipt of stamps or post-office order. “This is well 
attention of the afflicted.”.—See Lancet and Medica 


yOrts. 


































m, barristers, and public oratora—I am, SU, | ] OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS 




































VIS | yours faithfully, —Asthma, Bronchitis, Pulmonary Abscesses—Hollo 
7M. CARTER’S W HOLESALE and | Keating way’s Ointment and Pills are inv luable to all sufferers from 
RETAIL ESTABLISHMENT. MES'S-S7 | caeeceny eeaiaiea aes aaa asus cecanial 
undies rench Muslin Lace and Steel Jupon, 3s. 9d. to 17 PY . j ttinosphere now give rise; and to asthmatic patients and al 
- ry * French Muslin Lace . ieee S SZBEI Surge on ving weak or irritable lungs, these curative preparations 
6s. 6d. | ’ , 
I dies’ Crinoline Watch-spring Petticoats, 4s. 9d. to 16s. ropa the Sch s, St. 1 rhe Ointment st l be briskly rubbed 
Ladies’ Quilted Lustre and Saltaire Pett 8, 68. 9d. to 258, | honou mend the on the bac 1est twice a day, whence passing directly 
0 WM, CARTER, 22, Ludgate-hill, St. Paul’s, London, Gentry . his new ¢ ual method of j to the heart and lungs, it soothes and shortly overcomes the 
. ae ae wd z on corns, by e xtrae ting the ithout iin or | inclination to cough, at the same time it dimimishes expecto- 
2 NC a | effasi on of blo 1, and without possil ret E rati The Oi ent, unaided, will accomplis sh these 
] ADIES why give such High P rices for | also cures bunnians, and operates uy toe-nails salutary purposes, but as an additional security Holloway’s 
4 your STAY BODICES whe n you can obtain a single | ¢ ures Wi rarranted. ile has numerous testi ls as to his } Pills are recommended, not merely for the purifying power, 
fair at the Wholesale Prices direct from the Manufactory, | ah ind suce -Dr. Ortelszberger may cor i | but for their preservative influence over the weakened chest. 
and the choice of fifty different sorts at the underm ntioned F tily, from 11 till BP or will attend patients at their own a 
ices! residences. POYAL INSTITUTE of NATOMY 
Patent Front-fastening Coutil Bodic 2s. 11d. to 10s. 6d. | , - NS) TRETI WO a U evil > A A - tp tY 
at 2 a acai er sh tds ek | LIT! AND SOL ND SETH | and SC TENCE, 69, OXFORD STREET, nearly oppo- 
Paris Wove Stays, — size = yuil a SS6. OG. } Are indisp< sche to PERSON AL T CTI ON, and to | site the Princess's Theatre.—This splendid Institution is now 
_ lies’ Family ves Nurse! I ody . - Pig pe | _ Health and Longevity by the pr od. | complete, and Open daily, for Gentlemen only, from 11 a.m. till 
he Self-adjusting ria Royal Stay, 10s. 6d. to | 1 or -opular Lect ke place six 1 rer , 
if-Aac : aaa a , . ».m. Popular Lectures take place six times every day, 
, - En sr e above Trade ‘_* ( " | R OW L ie N D S 0) D 0 N T ( , er illustrated by scientific apparatus, and the most sup llec~ 
Wa. CARTER, | ate-hill, bs 3 ee yj PE - “sp DENTIFRIC Ey : ’ tion of anatomical specimens and models in the wo also 
ngton-causeway, London. _____—|: Compounded of ORIENTAL INGREDIENTS, is of inest - | extraordinary natural wonders and curiosities. Admission 
. 7 bie value in IMPROVING and SEAUTIFYING the LETH, | One Shilling. Catalogue free. 
+p ‘ 
LA“ AW RE ENC E HY Al M and the SI RING STRENGTHENING tl and in renderir the “ A really splendid collection.” 
P I 
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} 
Ae of 1859.—The style and make of attire for | amy URE and I 
youths, are made objects | fro Teeth, removes spo 
has now introduced | and preserves the enamel, I i 
eauty, and general | PEARL-LIKE WHITENESS 
ce, was never equall in and fancy fabrics. Cavtiox.—The words “ROW sly ANDS’ ODONT 
hich the suits and gar nents are manufactured, are all | ,, the La ROWLAND and SONS 
ed from the best textural productions in every variety of | TON-GAI pti St: 





» boy s and el 























e Gover ent St ftix ‘ 
pattern, Box. Pric l. 1 by ther by Chemist 
LAWRENCE HYAM'S CLOTHING for BOYS and | fumers i ( 
YOUTHS.—AIll ages of the youth are ade ately provided for | ‘ om - | 





in L. Hyam’s varied and mas stock of juve and | TNHE 3EST FOOD for CHILDREN é 
youth's attire, designed and made by the artists of talent, taste, | vy )$ and OTHERS.—ROBINSON’S PATEN 

and exper E y engaged on this description of dress. i AR n't Ag — ; Sv pen vie 3 — < Ww acer an Fiftec 
Parents rardié ins should make inspection of the becoming Pao sags, Poi ty : Sena ar Maa 
and beautiful dresses, suits, and single garmer now on 4 ni “ heat haa bee Bhisrayns so ert as - we = y 
view, The prices of School ‘suits vary frot n half-a-guinea to sore, S Repergabens” oP -nente we. 
2is.; and for full-dress suits from 17 trousers and 
vests of like pattern, conjunctively, for half-a-guinea to a 
guinea. 

LAWRENCE HYAM’S SPECIFIC NOTICE.—The Pro- 
prietor would emphatically notify th: it he is in no way con- 
nected with any other house in Loudon. The only establish- 
ments at which L. Hyam’s good, fashionable, economical, and 
widely celebrated attire can be procured ari the following: 

CITY ESTABLISHMENT, 36, Gracechurch-street, E.C. 

WEST-END BRANCH, 189 and 190 (corner of Francis- 
street), Tottenham-court-road, 


+X spa or rma DP . TO 
WENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and 
CHIMNEY PIECES.—Buyers of the above are re- 
quested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM Ss 
BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an asso 
ment of FENDERS, STOVES, ae S, CHIMNEY ra t 
IECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL Ti INMONGERY be YETH.—By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters In 
as cannot be approached elsewhere, eit h T y, novelty, | atent._Newlvy invented “Application of Chemi sally 
beanty of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. 1-rubber the co . } 
stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars sn n Pal _M 
33/1. 10s ; bronzed fenders, with standards, 7s. to 5/. | Surgeon-Dentist, s 
fenders, 2/, 15s. to 11/.; ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, | and invaluable invent 
from 2 . to 181.; chimney pieces, from 1/, 8s. to 80/.; fire- | the most absolute pe 
Irons, from 2s. 38d. the set to 4/7. 4s. The BURTON and all |} p , _R 
other PATENT STOVES, with radiating hearth-plates, |} oneal — 
2EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— |} 
WILLIAM S. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW- | 
ROOMS, devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY curacy, are secured; while, from the softness and flexibility | a 
| 
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rivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, a1 } llight food for | 
Infants ar id Invalids; much approves ) ig a delicious | ¢ 
Custard Pudk ] lent ke Broths or Soups. | « 
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the sick chaml and, aiternately 
an excellent food for Infants an ud 

Prepared only by the Patentees, Ronrssox, BELLVILLE, 
and Co., Purveyors to the Qu , 64, Red Lion-street, Hol- 
born, London. Sold by all respectable Grocers 






and others in Town and Country, in Packets of 6d. ~ ls.s | ( 


, at 2s., 58., and 10s. each. I 
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of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each of the agents employed, the atest support is gi 
is at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted | adjoining teeth when loose or 
to the public, and marked at prices proportionate with tho tion of the gums. The acids of the mouth exert 
that have tended to make his establishment the most distin n- the chemically prepared india-rubber, and, 
guished in this country. conduetor, fluids of any temperatur 
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nd . tan.tor by 
idered tender by 

























Bedsteads, from ...... » 12s, 6d. to 207. Os. each. } mouth, all santness of smell : 
Shower Baths, from . 88. Od. to 62. Os. eacl s time w provided }* 
Lamps (Moderateur), from... 6s. 0d. to 7/. 7s. e¢ 9, Grosvenor-street, . 7 

(All other kinds at the me ‘ Gay-street, Bath: and 10, Eldon-square. a»weast lyn } pe 





Pure Colza Oil 


C! ITLERY, W AR R AN TE D.—The most 
varied assorti nent of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
all warranted, is on sale at WILL TAM S. BURTON'S, at | Dentists, Patentees of the system for insuring perfect Articu- ir 
price 8 that are remunerative only because of the largeness of | lation and Mastication without the impediments usually at- | H 
the sales. 84-inch ivory-handled table knives, with high | tendant upon the ordinary plans. In their IMPR OVE D | 
shoulders, if to | M 1INERAL TEETH and FLEXIBLE 


33, Ludgate-hill and 110, Regent-street, are the Dental 
rs. GABRIEL, the Old-Est ‘ablished 





Establishments of Mes 


seb ; 43, 3d. per gallon. | 
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Ss. 6d. per dozen; desserts to matcli 10s. ; GUMS there are no | 
balance, 6d. per d . : 3 Tr pai lar . fit i i 
x7. per dozen ext 4s. 3d. per pair irger | s or Wires, no extraction of r« the fit is of the most 
sizes, from 20s, to 27s. 6d. pe extra fine ivory, 33s.; if i accuracy, while, from the f agent | ™ 








with silver ferrules, 40s, to 50s, ; white bone table knives, 6s. | employed. pressure upon the gums or rem is en- | 2 
per dozen; de »! , per pair; black horn | tirely avoided. It is permanent, wholesome, and congenial to | 
table knives, 7s. 4d. per dozen ; desserts, 6s. ; carvers 2s. 6 | the mouth, and when in use defies the notice of the closest 
black wood-handled table knives and forks, 6s per dozen; | observer. It is only necessary to see them to be convinced of | * 
table steels, from 1s. each. The largest stock in exist | sir superiority: and unless every satisfaction be given, no 
plated dessert knives and forks, in cases and otherwise, and | s ted. The best materials are used, which Messrs. | 
of the new plated fish carvers. | re ‘AB I TEL, ire enabled to su lv at 


| ices lower than are 
WILLIAM S. BURTON’S GENERAL 
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uly charged for common qualities, they having on the | 
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URNISHING IRONMONGE RY CATALOGUE | 


D nises extensive labors tories for the manufacture of every 
, speciality appertaining to the profession Consults ition gratis. 

be had gratis, and free by post. It conta | E 
Illustrations of his illimited Stock of , | 


1 cn And at 134, Duk 
Plate, Nickel Silve ." 
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GABRIEL'S TREATISE fully « and K 

P , and Britannia Metal ve rs | may be hs aud ‘gratia, or stamped enve ENT | 

and Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, Fi nde rs, Marble Chimney- | WHITE ENAMEL, which effectually restores decayed front | me 























— Kitchen —" ges, Lamps, Gaseliers, | teeth. can only be obtained as above.—Observe the numbers. | Cé 

Kettles, Trays, Clocks, Table Cutlery, PREPARED WHITE GUTTA PERCHA ENAMEL, the | an 

Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, | best Stopping for decayed Teeth or Toothache, 1s. 6d. per box, | SV 

Hangings, &tc., with Lists of Prices, and Pla } obtainable through my) Chemist in town or pe anno direct | &c. 

large Show-rooms, at ré reet, W fo mps.—‘* Messrs. G.’s Improvements in Dentistry are | dr 

Estat Sree popes and | eally important, an will well repay a visit to th 1eir estal ish- | eac 
lished 1820, ments." —Sunday Times, Sept. 6th,1857. 
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class of the community, and is acknowledged to stand un- | w 


retail by C. ar 


(seven doors f 


cu 


suction is supplied; a natural elasticity, hitherto wholly | every variety of 
unattainable, and a fit, perfected with the most unerring ac- | €Ver bad or tong standl 





| D*, MARSTON on NERVOUS DEBI- 


LITY: its Cause and Consequences. Illustrated by 
» means of cure. Issues 1GRATIS by 
athological Society of Great B ritain, for 
10 feel interested in the subj« ct treated 
ss to yrepay pos , and address 
we Museum, 47, Rainate saan 











’xford. street Lond 
Dr. MARSTON’S L ECTURES on MARRIAGE, its Duties, 


tc. Post free fortwo stamps 


ALM for the HAIR.— 


Every one values and admires a beautiful head of hair; 
op are eared who desire to make their hair look 
, keep it from turning grey and falling off, but are unac- 
| with the means to do so. OLDRIDGE’S BALM 
YE « .0L UMBLIA to them is a priceless tre asure—it is the only 
ertain remedy. Established upwards of thirty years, it has 











ROATS for more tha an | wishstood every opposition and imitation, and by the increas- 


ing demand proves its true value. In producing whiskers or 


10ustaches, aiding we ak thin hair to become strong, it has 
o eqnal as 38. 6d., 68., and 11s. only.—Sold wholesale and 
OLDRIDGE, 13, Wellington-street North 
n the Strand), W.C. 









| [FOR the INFORMATION of the W< YRLD. 


—People of England, read what 50,000 persons have done 
wr themselves with MORISON'S VEGETABLE UNIVER- 


fe 
| SAL MEDICINES, of the British College of Health, Euston 


ite New) Road, London.—May be had (gratis) of all the 
lygeian agents. The Hygeian agents throughout the world 
re unanimous as regards the truth of the Hygeian system of 
1edicine, introduced by James Morison, the Hygeist, who 
t only taught the public how to cure their own ailments, 
ut also rescued the world from the dangers of false medical 
«trines. The monument lately raised to his memory, by a 
enny subscription, sufficiently attests the importance of his 
iscoveries. Read the “ Morisoniana,”’ and the cases of cure. 


rrr al AL Ab A ala a be - ‘TT . 
PYUPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED 
WU WITHOUT A TRUSS.—Dr. Thomson's remedy has 
een successful in thousands of cases, and is applicable to 
f 7 in b th sexes, how- 
t cure in a short 
lering the further 
> Persons in any part of the world 
y sent to them post free, on receipt of 10s. 








single « 
' } r ! ) | I 
me, without pain or confinement, thus ren 
se of trusses un 


an | ave the r 











in postage stamps, or by post-office order payable at the chief 


andon office to Dr. Ralph Thomson, 14, Arlington-street, 


4 Mort \ington-crescent, London. Co nsultations by appointment 


aily except Sunday. A Treatise on the Nature, Causes, and 
ymptoms of every kind of Hernia, L-2 a large selection of 
estimonials from patients cured, sent free by post for four 
nny stamps. 





—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATEN' 


allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
ffective invention in the curative treatment of 
5 > use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
, is he re avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round the 
xly, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
OC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so 
uch ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and 
ss (whicl h cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the 
ference of the body, two inches below the hips, being 
nt to the M: inufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
A single Truss, ‘ l 
D ate a, ( is sl 
An Umbilical ‘ ( vd. 
Post-oftfice Orders to be Pande pay yable to SOHN WHITE, 
yst-oflice, Piccadilly. 
YLASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, 
&c.—The material of which these are made is recom- 
nded by the Faculty as being peculiarly ELASTIC and 
)MPRESSIBLE, and the best invention for giving efficient 
d permanent support in all cases of WEAKNESS and 
VELING of the z EGS, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, 
It is porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and is 
iwn on like an ordinary stocking. Price from 7s. 6d. to 16s. 
h; postage, 6d. 
Jonx W EnYs. Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 





TERTH WITHOUT SPRINGS— hater MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
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MESSRS. TRUBNER and CO. 
60, PATERNOSTER-ROW, LONDON. 
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. ALG ER.—History of the Doctrine of a Future 


as it was perverted ] Nations and Ages. By 


Li a all 
WILLIAM ROUNSVILLE ALGER. In 1 vol. sv 


ALLIBONE.—A Critical Dictionary of English 
rature, and British and American Authors living and 
1. ByS. A. ALLIBONE. Vol. I. in pp. 1,00 
ALTHAU eatise on Medical E leetricit it 

al and Practical; and its in the Treatr 
Neuralgia other  Dises “By J. AL TH AU 
cloth, 
. BAIRD —Birds ¢ of North Americ 
- BAIRD In 1 vol. 4t Of ti 
re d speci 


B AIR D.-—The 
lescriptions of Spec 
Museum of the Smithsoniar 
-_—" Assistant Secretar 

th eighty-seven Plates of ( 
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tal torr nd Oste 
2 1859. 4/. 
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By JOHN RU 
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II. —Men 
of writt« 
efa ALEXANDER HEI uN. 7 ’ } 
9. Cc CHOICE of PEAR LS.—C ollect ed by SALO- 
MON IBN GABRIOL in Arabic, and transl ate: into Hebrew 
by JEHUDA IBN TIBBON, edited with a: 
n and notes by Rev H. ASHER. Fep. .~P 
10. COLERIDGE.—A GLOSSARIAL INDEX t to 
the PRINTED ENGLISH LITERATURE the THIR- 
TEENTH CENTURY, ee nen a, 
‘ “" oln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. I vol. 8v« 
- DE ANE.—Fossil Footmarks o n the 
ticut River. In 2 r f Phot 
tes vith descriy ve lette sy the 
DE eo Greenfield, Mass 
EDWARD —Memoirs 0 
ek. al Hand-bovdk « j : 
EDW ARDS. 2 vols. r 
¢ tions 91. 88 
FR EMONT.—Narrativ: 


Nebrask 


» Belgians 


CATHERINE 
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Russia, 


Sandstone 
-lithograph 
te Dr. JAMES 


: includin 
By EDWAi 


an 


GASF EY she U pper Rhine 


14. 
s, Cast! 
Rohbock, 5 t 
| guished Artists; with a 
| Text edited by Dr. GASPEY. 
one hundred and thirty-four Steel s 
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